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FOREWORD 

LANGUAGE AND MENTAL EQUIPMENT 

In tile Foreword to Prehistoric Man, we said : “ The hand and 
language : in these two is comprised humanity. We feel that 
these things should be given the premier place in this work — the 
things that mark the close of zoological, and the beginning of 
human history : one, if we may so put it, is the invention of the 
hand, and the other is the invention of language. In these two lies 
the decisive progress in practical logic and in mental logic that 
characterises mankind ” 1 

It will be recalled that the fundamental thesis with which %e 
started is that history is an essentially logical process, whose 
deeper significance is to be sought in the tendency of the living 
being to act in conformity with its nature and to am plify and develop 
it Our thesis, however, is to be considered here only as a control 
hypothesis, which first receives complete expression through the 
recognition and the study of those other factors which play a role tn 
history and make history what it really is - — a complicated and 
incongruous network of facts in which a purely intellectual or 
superficial observer may perhaps see only a mass of fortuitous 
events. 

The preceding volume indicated the importance of the practical 
application of logical reasoning. It pointed out how the hand had 
become an instrument of incomparable value, rendering possible 
all tiie material equipment of life, and both expressing and accelerat- 
ing our psychical evolution. The individual is the true initiator 
of progress, to which his environment can only lend stimulus 
and fixity of character. 

Language, in a different order, is one of the most extraordinary 
creations that has developed in the course of human evolution ; it 
deserves to arrest our attention and hold it for a white. What 
exactly is its role 5 What pari has it played tn mental develop- 
ment ? What are the relations between the individual and society 
that have led to the production and perfection of so wonderful an 

p VI, 
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instrument 3 These are the questions which the present volume 
must answer. , 

Our plan might have been realised in various ways. Hud (he 
present book been the. work merely of a psychologist or an historian, 
simply a manifestation of curiosity in hnguhtus, its relation to 
the general course and the pwMetns of IV Evolution dt 
i' Human it e " would perhaps have been more dned, and also more 
apparent But it is the work of a philologist, writing from a 
definite standpoint , a man who >,Ucks dose to fads and will hait 
no traffic with theories. He has taken oci asion h prod atm tins * 
attitude before, ami in this hook he does so again 

What he has given, and uhai he specifically desired i ? give us, 
was a technical study of that complex and supple instrument ue 
tall language, viewed m ait the di: envy of its forms and its 
historical transformations. With dm study, the problems uhu h 
language raises for historical synthesis art -necessarily linked, 
although they arc not treated expluitly and for their own suites 
M Vend ryes will not permit himself h hr other than a philologist 
pure and simple.. 

It seemed to us that in the collaboration of this specialist, n tth 
hts particularly broad outlook. ?* c should secure, an a dll it tonal 
wan ant for the science of history as we understand it, '/ hr experi- 
ment inaugurated by the publication of the present senes 
may prove more successful under suds conditions than if we had 
chosen as our collaborator a thinker with a has in favour of our 
own theories. 

From the point of view of synthesis, hm ever, tte must disc >i‘.< 
to some extent ike general ideas underlying M. J 'cud ryes' excellent 
book 

What M. Vmdrycs wished to demonstrate, and what he hm, 
succeeded in danmsft (drug, in a forceful manner, with an 
admirable abundance of proofs, is that language is a naim at 
outcome of life, and how life, haring ptoduced 1 1, conimnts to 
u nourish ” it 

The older conception of language as something either miracu- 
lously given to man or artificially created by him, has left traces m 
a certain school of linguistic thought which regards language as 

1 BoJleuo <Je la So«*t4 fraacaiw d* Pinlwtphif*, Ftb., 1912 , pp 69-71. 
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something independent and transcendent , and attributes an inner 

necessity to its laws ; not only to phonetic tans or those of pro- 
nunciation, connected with the speech organs, hut to the morpho- 
logical laws bearing upon grammar, and the semantic laws relating 
h) vocabulary, although " it is quite wrung to think of language 
as an ideal entity » evolving independently of men and pursuing 
its own ends.'' 1 The truth ts, language ts closely ionneckd with 
our psychic life, and from the beginning U h only psychology in 
aciwn. 

M. Vend ryes declares the problem vf the oh gin of language to 
be outside the sphere of philology, and he conic fits himself with 
advancing only most cautious suggestions on this subject. The 
problem ts indeed a psychological one, arid it is no more possible 
to give an historical account of the origin of language than of the 
ongin of the hand. In fact, we cannot properly speak of origins in 
this t use at all, because language was not something ready made in 
which an act of creation was involved, but is a sates of modifica- 
tions for human needs, of a phenomenon u hick occurred among 
the animals Language in the strictly limited sense of the word, 
that is, auditory language -winch is only a spaialized form of 
the faculty of producing .signs— exists among am mats, * which 
express their effective states by sounds, and it is unquestionably 
from the cries into which these emotions have been spontaneously 
translated that language has sprung. Perhaps, as has been 
suggested f the calmer sensations and more temperate feelings 
'produced articulate sounds, wink the cry corresponded to violent 
emotions. Put language must have been primarily affective, and 
in large measure it remains affective, in close relation to the 
individual and individual contingencies. This , M. Yendryes has 
incontestably established in his penetrating and brilliant study , He 
shout, the mitral stages of affective language in the cries of the 
child ’ and then proceeds to demonstrate in the spoken language 
the existence of the spontaneity that always ” surrounds and 
colours " every expression of thought , and renders grammar 
unstable. t.* 

1 VfnJryfs, p, ZUO. Cf, Couturat, Bull, dt: ia Sew, fr, tic PhiL, Feb, 1912, 
p 54 , May, 1833, p . 14G. 

3 Bibat, £/ Evolution dts id&M gcneralcs, p, 68. 

3 Cornejo, Soeiologse gt'Effcaic, v:,l. i, pp. 24-5, 

- 1 Cf, pp 338, 145, 147-8, 153. On the esiablvOmtcnt of language and the 
rCht of sentimtrnts before ike t rtelkctuel stage, cf, some interesting remarks made 
bv A-ugusi Comte, Cf. ftl$c A ug Csorge ir.'fcsmi a nr 1c psyehoiogiqiie 

d'A. Const*, p. 32. 
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At an early parted, side by side u ilh affective language, " m live " 
language must have arisen, as soon as the ay teased tn be the 
mere translation of an emotional state and became a men m of 
action , appeal, supplication, or command . 1 * * This urn an im- 
portant phase in the history of language ; and the nted of seif- 
preservation, maintaining life , of gainin'! a fuller lije by co- 
operation with, or utilization of. others, has here played the pnn ipa! 
part. " The living being must ever be concerned with preserving 
his own hfe, protecting it against dangerous influences, and 
extending his power over other living t feature* around him " 
Pierre Janet, who in Ins psy\ hvhgica! work has thmy n so muck 
light upon lids type of m tion, *■• hick uc might util t ftvctiwm^, 
considers language at t effective form of iu hi Uy : and he n cards 
" the behaviour of the man speaking and the man xpt >ken to 
as having sprung from attitudes if fommand and obedience that 
already existed in the animal " 4 Speech and mimicry u ere at 
first closely associated, bit! ttudtUny language triumphed on 
account nf its practical super: on iv ; and just as external speak 
led to outward activity, so did inner language cxptt ss itself i,i tin 
will, and manifest itself in belief and desire, it became increas- 
ingly immanent in all human activity. 

The final step m the development of retd human Aangnag? 
occurred when the sound teas recognized as a sign, nkcu the spon- 
taneous att which created the useful sign was gems ally completed 
by the mil which adopted it Tins pro yes s , ta :gt rial iy < f an etiUtely 
practical nature and directly saving the purposes of life, a at 
capable of unlimited psychic enrichment} V njwidmnablx . iu 
order that sound could he dissociated from the reflex at l ton uttk 
which it was originally i on unit’d, the me nun y must have been 
already developed, and in order that the relation of the sign to the 
thing signified might he established {for things m thnnseh es 
signified nothing) consciousness mu.d Imu' become fully awake 
But consciousness hud increased notnblv, and pmtu ularly in 
strength and flexibility, when it could make use of symbols that 
fixed the images representing objects 1 he use of the, symbol 
enabled man to attain the concept more easily, inasmuch as hr 

1 Cf Cernqe. tend,, p 23 , 

* Cf Janet,’ 1 La Tnsu t« foytkoht ; *«/'<'% i- ; dein-K, tei-tit .« ' {uM>\heH 

m the linliih journal <if Psj'Uk’Iojjy, O-f,, VXAi- fm , H*:H, fitU 1 , tend,, p, 

1 Lor the definite hmUahtm itf eat tut fits ars'HUiied rf'ilh the ns&t rtucftti oj the 
hand, ef. H. Walton, ** Lx <.omn rn-e el la ruit.u are du ut > *' tn ter Ue 

Psychologic, Jan., 1921, p. fit. 
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c n tld' make * l e ■■ e h m-re i ndepcnde nt i.y" Jin cl per: r pt .. . h v\ ; r a n $ ~ 
mating it In another brain. X ascent intelligence pa dually mad 6 
s i fecial instrument, the organ of thought, permitting 
• thought to beexcnnscd without having any immediate relation to the 
funHion of tUr real . 5 Words, hx their representative and com - 
mmriiahfa value , posses the same practical utility as paper 
cmrencx , but tiny are tqimUy dangerous m so far as they way hen e 
no real counterparts, and can thus became a llatu-. vocis, purely 
imaginary entities ~ 

Language, nhuh ts fan it <j life, necessity, and desire, develops 
piimauly through synthesis. M. Vend ryes sfur.es that thought, 
a sf rainy r to grammatical classification, begins bv being poured 
in its molten state into language. The verbal image or the 
phonetic word, just because liuigmigt is originally an rnlwn, 
fume uses the . nine of a sentence ; nouns, representing objects and 
iaeir firofieriie*, verbs, representing slides, and grammatical 
dindiaru's, indicating >datn>n>, are alt derived from than. The 
simeace precedes the gt a mm at it al ivord, and the word precedes 
th r s Labh 

t.anguage thus remains subordinated to Lfe “ telt/i all its 
infinite development " Sot king is more interesting than to 
observe, u 7th M V entity es, the variety and often the clumsiness 
ij the methods used to translate the t annexion* which one perceives 
*n the world of notify — the extreme instability of a vocabulary, 
the tendenev of language to continual diversification and unlimited 
gtcnUk among the human beings who use it to express the more 
persona 1 * aspect of their cm n life. Written language —even that of 
the great tenters, u'h ■ eh might well have some claim to set a fixed 
standard for this instrument, hv reason of the perfection it gives— 
t ( in not at rest “ the indomitable force if Ufa triumphing over rule, 
and breaking the fetters of tradition." 3 Whatever some may argue, 
ti'xuredty words do not live ; it is the mind that lives and changes 
tin / r meaning, just as U is the intellectual life that changes and 
renews the names of things. u Hence, it is nut altogether unreason- 
able, after ml, to claim that there are as many languages as there 
ate ifiduudushd ' 4 

1 J->i rtprem >» <>/ f<vtut'i f'f a nnicni s iMle by L Dupuis, t» Ike Journal 
d 1 ’ ISyi liniosjM , Juttr, !S2! , *’ L>i >,ii»unn? dsx «w?rs propers el lu jots tun da 

r rf 

® C‘. R*hot, r 6i+f p 123, Cf. ahf> p . sii, 

4 p. 275, 

* ( f, pp. 2 13 5, 
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M. I endryes, therefore, lave special stress on, the contingent 
character of language But his knoK ledge of his subject is fao 
complete, and his sense of reality too strong, not tv induce him to 
place himself at another angle whence, another point if vita t% 
visible There arc as many ranches m language as there *are 
speakers For all that, there are langu tan Sard or common 
languages, special languages — and there is language “Ihe 
taidem y toimrds unification is always at work against the it n demy 
ionkiids differentiation s and equilibrium is re-established " 1 
Linguistics, therefore , discloses uniformities varying from the 
“ general ” to the special. 

These uniformities M. Vendryes considers as being essentially 
the work of society. If he mistrusts theories and deals warily m 
his book with the part played by goieniUmticn, we fed that he 
lays great stress upon sociology, a certain type of sociology whio-c 
merits ice have ourselves weighed and discussed,'* and that he is 
inclined to let the term " social ” satisfy that nud jvr t xplanaiion 
?> hick manifests itself in him from lone to time m u more <.■? Ps.s 
restrained form. In this emphasis upon the social he is in cigrtc- 
mint, moreover, with certain other linguists —among ih>m a nr,> 
eminent scholar— who, without positively belonging to the si fond of 
Bm-kheim , nevertheless felt the seduction of that pm&crful and 
subtle mind s » 

If” it is a truism to-day to state that man is primarily a .v t oil 
animal ”, 4 it is nevertheless still necessary ia d'fhu 3t hat it n that 
gnes him this essential character, and to distinguish m turn file 
truly social element from the human These dements M . Vendrxi \ 
does not attempt io differentiate* Il'ti find, even in his aW\ 
however, the accuracy and reserve that arc chuvaamdii of bus 
sociology , so much more definite and sure ts to him the appeal cf 
direct experience of linguistic facts than any hankering aftm 
theory . 

Our enm ni mi, withal , is that the folk wing tiidimf:.’ n claims 
attention before all else. 

1 p. 244. 

* Cn Ia Syfithi'-e (.-ii Iltfitiurt , fp. 124 ?. 

* Hegmntr.g with VcL 1 {1902}. M. bSxdht km >cc» m charge rftlt* w t, at 
language mi L’An ah' SudRjogiowe. 

* p. 239 . 

* /** a* ^s, Ik# posthumous ssw *rk of F , dr rim.-- tare, { mu*, ?5“ )j«(;«u3ii!* e 
vfnirtiF, “the social forces,,” the “ oatlectiue ps%i h<-logv ", m ,f tie “hist no 
factors" upon which language depends ere eUarfa fan "gun k.4 f C 1 
especially pp. 107, 110, 1 15 
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i Society, oho. society , has a l if c of i is o . n ninth cm brat, * 
surpasses, and enriches the. hje of the individual , its spet if . _ 
needs manifest them selves tn rice* s^ary institutions, wierc 
^individuals find solidarity hi differentiation. .4 collect n t, ruddy, 
a nation, has a character of its awn which bestows upon individuals 
v on tinge nfc resemblances. 1 * * 

The ch u> nder of a nation-- much more so the particular 
features off he more or less d it mbit secondary groupings within it- — 
reflect in" itself m the standard language, and m the dialed s ar-d 
special lan ytages, introduces contingencies of all sorts ninth have 
nothing to do with the “ sot lal organism ” or " social division It 
has r>’cn been said that the spiritual ” faerie ” of the mind i* i/i 
language, But the pa trie is a very different thing from 
society. 

M Vend ryes, dim justly criticizes the introduction into lin- 
guistics of the concept of race, also objects to the notion of an 
ethnic mentality. He was obliged to recognize, however, that 
there ts some relation between the menial tty of a people and their 
language 5 " Wc can imagine a psychology o) peoples based upon 
the examination of divers semantic changes attested in the languages 
they speak. This study would call for considerable subtlety of 
mind, but pi would be worth while attempting " 55 

There are, indeed, abstract and concrete languages which 
correspond to contrasting ethnic mentalities. Nothing is more 
striking in this connexion than the notes of M. Grand on ‘‘Some 
Peculiarities of Chinese 'Thought and Language ”, published in the 
Revue philosophkjue. 4 die shows that “ the study of Chinese 
vocabulary indicates the extraordinarily concrete nature of Chinese 
concepts ”, " Almost all the words connote singular ideas, repre- 
senting apperceptions which are as highly specialized as they can 
possibly be, and what this vocabulary expresses is not the needs of 
a mentality that classifies, abstracts , and generalizes , and which 
aims at working upon clear-cut, distinct facts, prepared for logical 
organization : it shows, on the contrary , just the opposite tendency, 
the dominant desire for specification, particularization , the pictur- 
esque . , As they appear to us and as the Chinese explain them, 
the words of their vocabulary seem to correspond to ionceplnal 

1 On this for l:i of contingency of. La Sjnlhfc,e en Hsstoire, pp. 69 ff. 

i p. 2SB. 

' p 209. 

* Jan.- Ftp , and Mar -April, 1920. 
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? tcgcs ten Jed, oh the cue hand, to sounds thal appear *, if 
thdoxced *uth the poster of evol.ng the iJniradcnJii details of a ( 
image, and, on the otha hand , to signs that represent the gesfuu 
which 1 $ noted by the motor memory as essential " 1 

7 his factor of ethnic, psychology u s not the only contingency, </ 
general application conditioning language. “ L-mgmshc eeuhttu n 
is directly dependent upon historical liicmmtaiues " ~ It depends 
upon habitat, the kind of life led, and the manner in a hick Uu 
lives of different nations are inh n, oven? But as av have ju>i 
sent, the features is. hick affed a group or an intne nation toe nut 
necessarily social tn origin . Tin tern? “histone " <% here both 
apt and correct. 

Among those influences icim h it regtsio s like some sensJ ,,e 
mJrmtehi, vocabulary is affected by sot UP fads, property w 
called, df MetUet has brilliantly denumst) aim this faint : “ Ike 
principle involved tn the majority of changes cf mca/uni: ;> t • 
be sought in the division of the sprains into rations sot :at g? oops 
and tn the passage of the « arch /non one social gwup to am tier ’ * 
But in the measure m it fitch it reflect*, like hntoma! coudtliam 
the “social conditions ” of the life of the ft* fie tan language 
indy be called social e II V do not trunk so 

Language is truly social, according to our : it u F only a inn il is 
a creation of society, an institution inherent tn socoty “It . s 
in the bosom of weigh'd' M. Veudryes states definitely, “ U:S 
language ts formed . I. angst are r, thus the imialffud p,u 

excellence, the result of smut! umhui “ 5 flare l us the fum{ i 
menial problem ; udntl is the role of society as sink, in the creation 
and development of language 5 


Wilh resped to the formation of language ,\f, Vendrycs has 
recognized that a psychological operato a is involved from tin 
c uisd ; that tu'v human beings ace capable of o eating a hingiuifc 
only became they me potentially prepai ratio do <-n, and that further - 
•noic, language sends its ru'h “ i ftp ,niu the consciousness of 
cadi me of m ; thence it is ", he says, “ that it dra., % tin 


t'1 


s / kid , pp 30 1, U4. 
* p. 


3 

4 

4 


pp. H35, 2S7. {'!. Cfve, fa, SxOyin^u p 6f» 

Armvp So<n>Jf)/iqM% it, f, 7Si ana mi rt;< pmet set do- 
f- €76 , uu, p. • IX, pp. IS U, , ah, p. HMi, 
p 11 
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*$u$t \enancs enabling it to blossom in speech’’ 1 If , therefore, in 
stressing the action of society, as he has done in many passages, he 
merely wishes to point out what resources social organization 
might find in tins means of communication between men, and how 
the, adaptation ” of the human faculties to social needs 2 has 
brought about the progress of society and language at the same 
tune, we can hut agree with him. 

Society Jias indeed utilized language. It has exercised — we will 
not say constraint^ but pressure, in order to perfect it and make 
it practical It has even in various ways institutionalized it , for 
we must draw a distinction between fundamental and secondary 
institutions . 4 Language, in our opinion, however, was originally 
a factor rather than a product of society. With the hand, language 
has been responsible for the scope of society. Association is the 
closer as differentiation increases, and differentiation itself owes 
as much to language as to the hand. 

M. Vendryes, however, does not limit the role of society to 
a stimulating action After saying that " language does not 
exist apart from the people who think and speak it , its roots go 
deep into the consciousness of each one of us “ ; he adds " but 
personal consciousness is only one of the elements of the collective 
consciousness whose laws are imposed upon every individual " * 
/Is an instrument of thought and an intellectual organ, language, 
• according to numerous passages in his book, is a real social 
creation. ” Emile Durkheim attributed the existence of categories 
to a sort of necessity which is to intellectual life what moral 
obligation is to the will, that is to say, categories are of social 
origin, and dependent upon society ” 6 M Vendryes accepts this 
idea of the Durkheim school, as illustrated by M. Levy-Bruhl in 
his book Les Fonctions mentales dans les societes inferieurcs 

This brings us tp the very heart of a question which possesses 
a paramount importance in history ; namely , the part played by 
society m building up logic 


1 Cf pp. I, 7, n, 14, 315(1 

1 Cf., /or example, tn L'Ann&s Sociologique, M. Mauss, iv , p. 141 {language 
“ is obligatory for all the numbers of a given society, and exists, so to speak, 
outside individuals’') , A, Mallet, ix, p 2 ("the characters of aetmoniy to 
the individual and that of coercion, by means of which M. Durkheim defines 
the social fact, appeared . , definitely proven by language "). 

* p U. 

* Cf, La Synthase en Histoire, p. 133. 

* p.m o 

6 p. 113 
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We believe, for our part, that thought continue life : that 
practical thought, more or conscious, precedes theoretical 
thought ; that language, which ai.it practical thought, and which 
alone permits the progress of theoretic thought, thoroughly express s 
human nature U is man as smh who is the creator of intellectual 
as well as practical logic. In classifying objects and their mutual 
relations, it is he kimiclf who is interpreted by thought and 
language — both intimately connected. It cannot be society that 
creates the logical categories ; society has needs but it does m t 
think. If there art in language uniformities of a different anpon 
from those due to transmission, individual trrcnmiiit/'ces tf 5 / 
imitation, their >. a use lies m the initial identity of the type.. ■ 
tentative life among all human bangs, 1 

In the Foreword to Vvl. II of this senes uc sfuk-' < f the 
hand's contribution to the development of the p-ychu life, Ip 
this ever-increasing “ intelligent " me of the hand, thae n t ; 
c ^responding progress inpsychic synthesis and inner < hxtifis a 1 ,ut s 

Not only has the hand facilitated the ta-apaauvn of human 
bangs by its functional differentiation, but it has also u'tdnbnied 
enormously to our knowledge if the external u to U kno<i ledge 

of an entirely practical nature, and founded upon mhutM ard 
resulting from tendency, i s' t ontemporaneous n ith life .•! duptakon 
ts knowledge There is a knowledge of reality that finds d s material 
expression in retry organism, a kind of mechanics and phyws 
in action, in the exercise of muscular energies. " Be fine it kinl 
been actually conceived, the lata of causality tens folt m ore md more 
through the unfolding of human activity m « u arid d nm mated by 
this law, of which man is an integral part,” 

But thought and the higher forms of psychic activity are 
bound up unth language. Among the tireehs, as Cmmiot observe i, 
the same uord A dyua expressed both language and reason 
Language is a double-edged implement ; an instrument fat com- 
munication and far registration which, through absfrtitdutn and 
generalization, fixes knowledge within concepts, and then permits 
mi indefinite development. 

Not that the faculty of abstraction and generalization A awakened 
by means of language alone. Attention and memory pine their 


1 Cf, the iitUreUlng regtrUcms >>/ t). P&rxti s» Shi r Ball. S» So*,, fr. Be Vhtl., 
Pth, -Mar., 1914, pp. SW-&J. 

* Cf. pp. i x. 
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rote apart from language —unde* the influence: of U-nd*'ncy 
Homo mains, like the animals, d&nved ms pawpliuis Ja>ui 
attic finable and confuted sc 'ioniums . 7 he sc perception * are il u 
)e$ull of c fieri son , of nil sensations " those bath the grea’er 
practical interest are greatly favoured,' 1 ami attract attention 
Memory, moreover, ettruhes the impressions winch it has reci-ued 
from representation s drawn from fo*"mi? experiences. In this 
a ay cert aw salient features I< come detached /torn objects, feature* 
common to a group of objects. 2 IV it hm tins early npresentain e 
hfe, individual and subordinated to interest, generic images are 
formed, a complete, practiced equipment like the material equip- 
ment whose tendency it n to appropriate the objetts for conscious- 
ness, and to dominate them ; and this is the humble germ of 
tntoreitcal knowledge. 

Language, at first tmuhomn and /utter, and then synthetic, 
according as it is differentiated in order to distingut\h objects, 
properties, and stales, rendered mote supple itt order to gn,e 
repression to Lie most varied relations of reality by mean* of 
unids, devoid of their particular meaning which, however, take 
on an abstract and general value as grammatical tools, gradually 
develops an unheard-of power and constitutes in function the 
faculty of discriminating between like and unlike, through 
abstraction and generalization, and this faculty is as immanent in 
life as are feelings of pleasure and pain Language thus enables 
us to secure " a more penetrating and extended grasp upon 
things ", 

ft is because man is homo labor, but even more because he is 
homo loquens, that he is Homo Sapiens It seems as tf the 
development of language had closely folio-wed that of the human 
artefacts. According to Boide Homo Heidelbergensis was 
probably intermediate between human beings who speak, and 
animals who utter cries : Homo Keanderthalensh unquestionably 
possessed already the faint rudiments of articulate speech.* 

That the transition from the generic image to the pure .concept 
was exceedingly gradual goes without saying. The word at first 
played but a “ sorry role ", A s an abstract symbol it raised itself 

1 Bbbmghaus, IY6ch de Psychology, p. 169 . Cf, Rtbot , ibid., p. 9. 

3 In thr tnasf recent psychology of attention wet find entphasix&d ike rdle play/d 
by sehmtes, or j'wJwiwi-iAed linages possessing an entirely individual character, 
and which are of “ non-socuxl origin ", Cf, Ilevautt d’AUonnss, “ Les formes 
sup inner ts dr, }’ attention ’* tn the Journal do Psychology, p. 232. 

* Boula, Les Homme* fossil©*, pp, 164, 237, 
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to a sufficient degree of abstredwn to subsumt c hartuicnsftt > 
that were the mo\t difficult to recognize, and of the most general 
£\ pc It gave fixity to the- ideas most rich u< “potential knvuledg/' 
— number, space, time, cause, law, spates. ’* 7 he it nr*/ passed 
from nothingness to complete auto, 7ui v ; the concrete' fin m 
fullness of being to nothingness " 1 

And tt also goes without saving that soeuly has flayed a 
decisive role here, although a> % indirect via 2' he u/nd 
rendered the corrupt commit ntcaole from one brain in ahuit.er , 
\ 7 tietv favoured and quickened the contribution vf meaning*, 
intdUUital “ capitalization '* Hut tins logical Cu-vpfrattmt, 
although it took place mfhin st.ch.ty, :t> not for that reason nne\ 
sillily a social phenomenon. It should he remembered, on itu 
t ant new, that the u oid, hv placing the individual understanding ut 
Hu service of society, enabled the latter to obtain a mors char <-t >t 
consciousness of its spec-fic needs, and to develop rationally . 

i'he aptitude pm abstraction and ey tier alnaf ion, ninth t . 
proper to -man alone, and develops u ith the reasoning fioie^, 
to unequal among men. Invtntvrs, for instance, an: then, fie, pit 
who are “ born with a talent or genius for abstraction”, ~ and this 
aptitude for abstraction, at first purely practical , in the out* of 
inventors, becomes more and more theoretical by reason ffi accumu- 
lated resources, and by the spontaneous exercise and pldy oj mtel 
lectual faculties. At the same iime, the initial need, the human 
interest or concern in the practical aspect, does not disappear 
What we would stress is that not only is there a practical acfivi{v 
which persists and which at certain moments even acquires an 
incomparable importance and forced bid that the most speculative 
type of activity is ultimately directed , at bottom — according to our 
poslnlate—to one hidden end and final purpose, the conquest of 
things and the liberation of the spirit, towards the apotheosis of 
humanity. Science is a “ vital instrument ” even under its 
apparently least " efficient ” form , and, indeed, especially under 
this form. " If man triumphs daily over nature, whereas animals 
have to go on fighting the same unequal battle without a decision, 
it is because man is able to look upon the world objectively. 
The animal's too practical intelligence has mode him the slave 
of his perceptions, which almost always produce the same automatic 

* mbit, tbtd„ pp. 500 , 1 16 , 148 . 

* Kibci, %bid , p . 240 . 

* Cf, L. Wtbtr, Le rythmr da progres. 
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reactions The most disinterested search for truth is the most 
intelligent pursuit of interest . 1 

The last volumes in this series will indicate the role that writing 
and printing have played in the investigation of truth — both of 
whrch, like language, represent the sum of innumerable inven- 
tions, imitated, transmitted, and socialized Writing created 
speaking objects. Printing multiplied them and made them 
permanent. Space , time, and death were conquered by thought 2 * 4 

Often, it is true, speculative thought has fallen into the chime ; icaL 
into aberration. Thought then moves within the “ uncreated 
world of the age of primitive man ”, the world of ideas — which is, 
at the same time, the world of words. And the word, with all its 
advantages, also possesses certain disadvantages. Since, m 
principle, it is derived from things , and represents things , s man 
has naturally come to think that some reality corresponds to every 
word, and from this has arisen the belief m idols and in entities 
that have been endowed with reality. As certain words produce 
definite effects, it was natural to believe that every word, possessed 
that virtue. “ The man who calls to his companion at a distance, 
and sees him run towards him in response to his call , has let 
loose a force very different from the material force produced 
by a missile or projectile.” There is certainly some truth 
in this idea of Weber’s — that speech has contributed toward the 
production of the notion of an efficient cause which is quite distinct 
from that we owe to the exercise of various kinds of material 
technique 

The type of mentality that makes arbitrary use of words has 
been called “ prelogical ” and it has been described as entirely 
social in origin f However, it seems to us in reality to be derived 
from the affective life of the individual ; but it is maintained and 
developed by the social life which is originally in large measure 
affective, and which, by reinforcing the emotional states of the 
individual, a eates a kind of mystical environment, closed more 

1 Cf D. Rvuslan, “ La Science comwe instrument vital," ttt Revue tie M£t, 
et de Mon., Scfd , 1914, pp. 612-43, 

1 Cf. Cournot, Essai sut le fond tin ent de nos connaissances, p. 317 , Lacombf, 

L’histonre considers* comme science, pp, 197 ff. ; tie Majewski, La Science de 
la civilisation, p. 242. 

4 It even seems to retain a little of the reality of the thing whence certain 
magical practices, Cf. Weber, ibid., p. 92 ; also Bull, de la Soc. fr, de Philosophic, 
pp. 74-5 ; Rtbot, ibid., p, 108. 

4 Cf, iivy-Bruhi, op. cit., Vendryes, pp 99, 316-18 Grand, articles cited 
Mar,. A pn l, 1920, p, 187 ; La Synth&se en Histoire, pp. 195 ff. 
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or fe> s /t? exper <?««■ 7/ is nj ir/ it t e as h it k> 1/tCone 

consolidated — no, so m.uh r.i. / % „jl ,f , / -r^f. / /.^ir 7 V f 

<r " vnbn! technique 1 ' dcveb ps paraTd to maie<i a! tet -wViyfu 
racial author i ty, when wksUtuhd f > r the control <ir itfiw; 
reality, mine or less pat, its <e^ ■i.-vaui by i a '.fitiCuoi'T; ■i,*i 1< j 
thought. Then when tenant:, at an\ /jeer: worn of, fih-nitts 
itself and gtev s strong^, t( rein ,n , y,t a ix.pg is me an tue-wnf 
confidence in Ulusary ton sir tu hum ami vtrltd t-idlrdiaiidingd 
In order that the hiuul ma\ jr'iUfdHy opemh t, »,'« mi,, 
owreyite must remain changed utih aJuul reaUls. 7 he »«i* ,il 
ut cell ik forms, ij’t-ivy /torn Ltf.guage, hut theta are false amt 
hoHotz Urals. In ire t< Kg run reason, thtuag/i ii hgu « l tin, 
assimilates off no t *> the mind and th'trhv at the, .aw 'inw 
assimilates minds A one another i definitive smtiiv nsts 


undoubtedly upon the a him: tf dijfe»ent n:,uh, and tt ,an tiuiv 
be said that snrnte "has never rend J, r>'d vudUt social \tnur 
than it has done sin( e it, liberation Jnon till author, (\ , t . en front all 
social discipline, w orate i» become essentially iifyr ‘itny, that in 
say, both individual and unnursul. ye! r>>! so. ml, alum is an 
entirely different thine, ” " 

A ni mated discussions on the l>yi> and the progrn. s cj Uotgsuv-j 
tn leluch AL Tendryes likewise participated took plane tn lur .t 
and iCfi j, in (he Societe francaise Je Philosophic. The ocmoi k 
and the basis of discuss inn were the interesting writs of the ui* 
and much regretted Louis CoutimH, u»unaUd m they wet f h\ sink 
profound conviction C cultural it as working for the r*cth"ataif* 
of an international language, to be imposed <m all pr->ple> and ah 
minds, for this, he opined, is the end to which all the deeper 
tendencies of linguistic eoolutum are verging He firmly behind 
that human thought and language are mhmaiHy evanechd, and 
combining a sound understand mg of logic with a t'fry . Hi 
informed itmosUym the fads of linguistic he ha* d his ended, win 
especially upon the works of MetlUl, (ho mod phibwphu al of 
linguists — remarkable both for (hear breadth of knmHeiyy and the 
import oj their conclusions > - in order tu demonstrate that eerU i n 
fundamental “ r categories ’ could be Hi tamed front the (ompa*-tL e 
study of till human languages. 1 here it a '* gtrural cnuimur " 
because there is a general knma* intelligence, *' Man ;s w4 


1 Ihid , pp~ 1S8 2(53 ; HVfcs\ li;tusl, J'tneh up, Hi, 
r ’tfvt, lk\ll i\? u Sr,£, it <i 0 Slat,, iy»>5, p, iji. 5 ,/, 

l'ttan<tv, June, S9tO t I.tt fimctw.m tie it hmitt ' J ), p, Hi l 
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rational because he ts a social or political animal as Artsiotk 
said . he is a social animal because he is rational, 4 

Let us try to define M . VendryeT attitude a i the discussions 
relating to the categories and see how, on this point, his outlined 
sociology is tempered and restrained by the actual fads , till it 
nears the position of Durkheim himself, m his strongly assertive 
books, and of Levy-Bruhl . 2 

" This * conception of the human mind, ruled everywhere by 
the same immutable laws," seems to him — - rightly enough — 
debatable ; but he declares that " whatever may be ike difference 
between the mental habits of different peoples, the existence of 
certain fundamental traits ts undeniable ", and he then leaves it 
to the logicians to decide whether “ behind the, medley of grammatical 
categories there are logical ones, valid for, and imposed upon, all 
languages by the structure of the human brain ” 3 

So far as origins are concerned, he brings together all the 
possible abjections against the attempts made to reduce languages 
to a common unity, and is extremely reserved in his judgment as 
to ike rt suits of the comparative method However, he recognizes 
that “ philologists have succeeded in classifying languages into 
families " It ts not to be doubted he adds, “ that the progress 
of comparative philology will eventually increase the number of 
linguistic families duly established." 4 

With regard to evolution, he says “ we profit by the intelleitual 
gropings of our distant ancestors , who facilitated our task by 
p, (paring human mentality for it ” How much time and effort 
must have been expended tn exercising the brain, he continues , 
until it could perform its task almost mechanically A In 
spite of the mysticism with which " his mind is soaked through 
and through " hi Vendryes recognizes in it a “ rational element ’’ 
developing step by step and finally triumphing a And he shows 
very forcefully what direction the progress of language has taken. 

1 Cf, L, Coutural, “ La logtque el lit philo&aplve eanUntporame," in the Rf*v 
do Met. ft tk* Mor , May, 1909 ; “ Sur la slructun Ingiqite du lung age," ibid 
Jem., 1912, Cf Bull, d*; la Snc. fr. tie Pin!., Feb,, 1912, May, 1913. Cf, a ho 
Lalande, “ L'cemire de Louis Coutural " i,t the Rev, do Mot ft tie Mot , Sept,, 
3914. 

1 Cf, La Synth^c en Hisiou't, * 174. no A Bui! de la S<>c, fr. de Phil., heb 

mn,p 66 / 
a p . 113; tf p. 209. 

* p. 311. 

*^,31(5. Cf La Synthtee on Hjstoire, pp 191-5 

8 pp. 318' 19. 
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It has procured from the con rcit to Mr f ft i t fr m 1 1 m st c 

to the ratmi.il. The fiingvicet < f , are n fi'u te x^Hh 

concrete and particular category's , M. ••?' </ ea-urad pc sffte tuv, * 
hardly any , a.7nfe a«i i?*r tr^ on (he 

tncrcase. The notion cf time, nhhh is a higher degree .>/ -itetrai 
turn titan space , rf g?r,'M7 M.-V •*««*«£ Mr fov^aur ./ 

civilized people than am cry those "/ swi ,*a\ s 1 7 « Mr < **5f. n/ M' 
individual, u'htn memory begins to break d>n. n , “the attract 
has a greater holding power than (hr tone ret-- I Lis n duuLt'r.s 

to be explained by the fuel that m ah'-tuu is w penetrate s the nund 
by an uikiledual effort, and requires some definite mental inter 
Uon : whereas (he concrete is simple a tejUuon . / tlja-ts in 'he 
minor of consciousness;.’' i 

To insist that the evolution efi tat Kiuv.e sc in(;watt’l\ rtialtd 
v tilt civilization is not to belittle by tea l effort or the ?,<te of tne 
human factor, but it does restriit the. rote vf the so tat fin ter 7 h 
concept of civilization is quite diteunt from that of m ’tty 

Hot cover, <Jmt first isely is autizativn f Is these, arts’ m; cut 
of civilization, a hierarchy nr p^gn's s in language 1 M, Vendt'e* 
goes far in his scepticism, which desert et the gtculesi resfirti, 
bet a use it arises from an acute sense <>{ the details, u> disparate 
and so inconstant, of linguistic reality, and from a tontempt fir 
pH tan caved ideas put forward as a knowledge cf authentic fact \ 
From the exclusively empirical viewpoint of the linguist, he irts.sh 
upon the differences tu grammatical categories tn the rurh'Vt 
languages, upon the obstacles cncc-unicrcd hy logic, and »/ on the 
chimerical nature of an artificial language lit goes w- far <ts m 
say : " Wc have no right to consider a rational and al’Juut 
language, because it happens to be vitr men, as sn any way superior 
to a mystical concrete one. It n entirely a qui&Uon cf it, n 
different types of mentalities, each vf which may hair it* merit* 
There is nothing to prove that in the even if an itihubtfitnl 
cf Sirius the civilized persons mentality dvrs not re present 
degeneration 3 

Once again, this hyperbole of scientific doubt in the icmk vf 
M Vend ryes ts phasing to m ; it seems to give & definite x a! tie 
ml only to Jus particular work, but la (Its work as a n fade u lm h 
he has honoured by contributing to it. Our theses, uhuh wc do 

* pb, gw p, 

* g. m 

* p. m. 
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not thrust upon anyone, bat merel suggest are thus confirms ‘ 
by him And ice believe that m sp te of certain afipearan es to 
the contrary , and without M. Vendryes having designed it {th s 
precisely constitutes the experiment), they will he found to i ' 
si) engthened rather than weakened. 

The problem of progress is a complex one, and the " values ” 
that go to make up civilization are difficult to determine Th ’ 
work as & whole must attempt some solution of this problem 


Wc have now seen how many general questions are raised by 
M, Vendryes ’ book, and what valuable suggestions he furnishes 
towards solving them. So far as special problems are concerned, 
they are all indicated and treated- seriously and fully in chapters 
specifically designed to show both the results obtained and the 
research desirable. A special chapter on this subject is not 
necessary, since the book , as it has been conceived, constitutes a 
complete inventory of the work done, and still to be done. 

During the discussions, already referred to, of the Society de 
Philosophic, a wish was expressed that Louis Couiurat might 
summarize in an " accessible and up-to-date volume ” the existing 
data on the subject of linguistics. In a note at the end of the 
Bulletin for May, 1913, however, we read : " M. Couturat has 
*given up, at least provisionally, the suggested project of a manual 
on the logic of language . . because he has been informed that 
Professor Vendryes is preparing a work on language which 
will probably supply the desiderata and the needs of teachers 
of philosophy ” 

This is the book in question. It will be useful both to linguists 
and to all who in any other capacity are interested in linguistics 
But perhaps its greater utility will consist in pointing out, in 
connexion with the series in which it appears, that philology is not 
a science distinct in itself, but can be incorporated in history. 
Life ami thought flow together in language. Dead languages are 
like fossils which preserve the imprints of the living creature 
Living languages express in changeable forms, recorded , never- 
theless, in texts, ail the inner workings and external influences of 
life, both individual and collective. Just as the philologist has 
need of history, so has the historian need of philology if .he 
conceives history not as a pure and simple account of that which 
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PREFACE 


SPHERE is no need of a long preamble to justify the place 
reserved for Language m a series dedicated to the history 
of humanity. The preceding volumes have acquainted the 
reader with the stage upon which this great historical drama is 
to be played. Man, the principal actor, there makes his appear- 
ance equipped with all the material resources necessary. Yet 
even thus prepared he would assuredly have remained incapable 
of playing his destined role had he not been in possession of 
language. An instrument and, at the same time, an auxiliary 
of thought, it is language which has enabled man both to 
understand himself and to communicate with his fellows, and 
this fact has made the establishment of society possible It is 
difficult for us even to imagine a primitive state of affairs in, 
which man was without this efficacious means of action The 
history of humanity presupposes at the very start the existence 
of an organized language , there could have been no human 
evolution without it. 

But even if the study of language indisputably occupies a 
place at the head of any general historical survey, there may 
be a divergence of opinion upon the manner in which this 
study is to be conceived. Language is complex ; It is affected 
by different sets of laws, and interests diverse groups of scholars. 
It is a physiological act in so far as it makes use of several 
organs of the human body ; a psychological act in that it pre- 
supposes voluntary mental activity ; a social act in that it 
responds to the need of communication between men , and, 
finally, it is an historical fact, found under very different 
forms and at very different times, throughout the world We 
may therefore think of language either as the study of the 
physiologist who classifies the ways in which the speech- 
organs function ; or of the psychologist who analyses the 
mechanism of thought while taking into account the findings 
of mental pathology ; of the sociologist who demonstrates the 
influence of social organization upon its development ; or 
Anally, of the historian who arranges languages according to 
families and determines their geographical distribution. Any 
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one of such scholars could unit a book winch might perhaps 
penetrate into the linguistic field, but would sUrt fro m,a 
point outside the science and would arrive at conclusions 
extending beyond it. 

The writer of the present wmk, «i linguist bv profession, 
prefers to confine himself csdustVely to the linguistic 
field He starts from linguistic facts as furnished by n- 
penence. The arrangement of the book follow* the analysis of 
the linguistic phenomena Philologists distinguish three different 
elements in language —sounds, grammar, and vocabulary, 'I he 
first three sections of the book are accordingly devoted to the 
study of these three elements They are thus a study, at ow a 
static and dynamic, whose object it is fu discover from the 
facts the causes of the changes winch they conceal and to 
serve as a preparation for the fourth part. This fourth pait 
is concerned with the study of language as such It deals 
successively with the definition of language, its different 
existing types, the methods of formation,. evolution, and 
division of languages, the contact and interaction of one lan- 
guage on another, and, finally, the question of genetic relation- 
ships, Our method will be to proceed from the simple to the 
complex ; sounds, for instance, are simpler than the words 
and the sentences of winch any language is composed. As a 
result of this arrangement, the first three chapters are the moss, 
technical and will also appear the driest. To atone for thug 
however, the last chapters will open up wider and more varied 
vistas to the reader who has not been disheartened by the 
earlier sections. A fifth part, in the nature of an appendix, h 
devoted to written language. The book, as a whole, is endused 
within two general chapters, one introductory, presenting rise 
problem of the origin of language, and the other a conduHon 
discussing its growth. 

Around the central linguistic facts arc thus grouped all those 
developments that form the specific subject matter of the book 
Although the material is of a varied nature ami often erohnucs 
related branches of knowledge, the book, 1 thmk, possesses, 
a definite unity arising from the viewpoint consistently 
adhered to by the author. On rare occasions, it has seemed 
useful to supplement the information gained from linguistics 
by an excursion into some neighbouring science. The author 
hopes that these deviations from his principle will not appear 
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unjustified In general he has limited himself to presenting 
the facts as a linguist, judging this to be the best way of interest- 
ing workers in other sciences whom he could have assuredly 
taught nothing new had he encroached upon their fields. 

Jhe adoption of this principle, however, imposes a difficult 
task. To study language as a linguist quite naturally would 
lead to a specific treatise on general linguistics. Yet anyone 
who is at all versed in philology knows very well that there 
are few more dangerous undertakings For a successful study 
of this kind, a man would have to be acquainted with all the 
existing forms of language, and trained m all the languages 
spoken on the globe. Does such a man exist ? It is doubtful 
If it were a question simply of selecting from among the living 
the particular individual who approximated most closely to 
such an ideal, scholars might perhaps have little difficulty m 
making a choice Yet the fact remains that up to the present 
moment, no book has appeared in which a programme covering 
the whole field of linguistics has been entirely realized. 

I need hardly say that this will not be realized m the present 
book either. Irrespective of other reasons, the restricted space 
at the author’s disposal would sufficiently explain wiry he has 
not made the attempt. Each of the facts studied had to be 
considered as a detached fragment belonging to a vast history 
Still to be written. In reviewing the mam linguistic questions— 
and none has been neglected except through error or forget- 
fulness— he has been forced to restrict himself to the develop- 
ment of characteristic types only So episodal a method may 
perhaps suffer from the disadvantage that it divides up the 
material and thus breaks the connecting link running through 
all its developments, and to remedy this the author has 
resorted to something m the nature of a subterfuge. Like 
everything with a development and a life history, language 
forms a continuum, m the sense that phenomena have no 
definitely limited demarcations, and that vve pass by a senes 
of insensible gradations from one to the other of the high 
peaks where each fact manifests itself in all its fullness It is 
sufficient, therefore, if wc arrange the developments in such a 
way that their natural transitions become apparent, transitions, 
that is to say, arising from the nature of the facts studied 
Had the author presumed to force the whole material into 
abstract formulae, rigidly linked together, scnous gaps in 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE 1 


f T'HE statement that the problem of the origin of language 
-*• is not of a linguistic older always provokes surprise 
It is true nevertheless. It is because they did not perceive 
this that most writers 01 the origin of language during the last 
hundred years, have gone so far astray. Indeed, their principal 
mistake was that they treated the problem as though it were 
a philological one, as if the origin of language were one with the 
origin of languages. 

Linguists study both spoken and written languages ; they 
follow up the history cf these languages with the aid of the 
oldest accessible documents Vet however far back they pursue 
th< Lr inquiries, they flways find themselves dealing with 
highly devc loped languages, possessing a past of which we know 
nothing The notion that the reconstruction of the original 
language* might be arrived at by a comparison of existing 
languages is chimerical, and though it may have been played 
’with by the founders of compaiative grammar, 2 3 it has long 
since been abandoned 

Some languages have been proved to be older than others, 
and certain of our modern tongues are known to us irs forms 
more than two .thousand years old. But the oldest known 
languages, the “ parent languages " as they arc sometimes 
called, have nothing of the primitive about them. Differ 
though they may from oui modern tongues, they only furnish 
us with an indication of the changes which language has 
undergone , they do not tell us how language originated. 


1 For a good history of Hus question, i-f Bonnshi, CXL VI, pp 3~2() ; also 
J* ipmcn, CXXXIV pp.328-85. It has Riven use to a whole literal uro, 'Use 
ithxd iwjou.& f which at the same Ome serve to indicate the rfiuf Undc-nuts 
or stages in the past, are j.- j. Kousseau, lawt sur Vongme da languts 
(posthumous work! ; Heider, Gehurl der ^pruchtt nut drr gamm httt&'tMir*’ 
dir meltschluJidn Krafts, 1770; J. Brimxn , Ucfur den (hr Pprachr, 

liiSt , Slwmthai, Vrsprun^ dt.t Sfrjchs %ri Z uuimnte it hang nut den leUhn 
JFtagen altes Wissens, 1851 (4th <\!., 1888) , Renan, C X. 

3 Notably hraKi Bupp, CXL V , Dtlbruch, CLIII,p. 2, and V. Thomsen, 
CCXLI. Cf. also Whitney, CXU. 
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simple languages might well o.v-, Ih-th tvpr, to* tin ji'Milt 
of changes of wh-w- point- of d-'p.uturc wo w ignorant U 
there is a difference between the Lingua;;---, <<{ mm aped r mhroi 
peoples, and those of savages, ii lit sruiVt m rh« »hv> rxprewd 
than in the expression itvlf 1 ho languages of urn Mbmi 
peoples may supply its with useful infoas; un-n about the 
relations between langtugt and thought, 1 hut mu nn wind 
was the original form of langtiug* 

We might, indeed, ho tempted m m > h i? in tie Imumgt of 
children/ an equally futih attempt < htMon - n only U uh 
us how an orgam/ul language j- aequned , tin v run env u> 
no idea what language w.i- like tmtutlh Bv oh-.* mug tin 
efforts made by children to rep- ,it what he > h up heasd .tdults 
say, we get more than one mum Won of th* nis>o, <■? th. 
change to wlm h langtu/'t y* toil. But tin child tmtiir 

to us only what hr Ism. len-uvl. he a-ak- oish upon the 
elements furnished by hi- -nnmsndtum. and u«*j tnmK his 
WOH1S and Sentences out of th- m Hjs v a weak of mutation, 
not of crudbm : it lacks all •qiooUr.etn \Vh dw< t n-.m-o \1 
tions he may introduce an* un-'onsutnm They an* the n-mk 
of J. natural lanness that i 1 ' content with using what i'> tsi ,ir at 
hand, and is nut due to any d* hh* rat** -t u ativi a* tivtty. 

Whether, tJicn, he js dealing with the okh at known langu.tgi ,, 
with the languages of savages, ur with those vihnlt » hildmu 
learn to sjxnk:, tin* lingumt has ht fore him an organism air* ady 
formed and prepared by th** work *4 fmyj-ilh *•-. gi m ratnin > m 
th<' course of many centuries, Iht* pjuibhiu of the origin of 
language is outside hi*, jurisdu lion } hr piubl -nit i**, in i- .ditt 
bound up with that of Hm origin of nutn and of ,*n»ty, ( uid it 
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belongs to primitive human history. Language has 
evolved just in so far as the human brain has developed 
and society has been organized It is impossible to say m 
what form human speech first took shape, but we can endeavour 
to, determine the conditions which made speech possible. 
They are at once psychological and social. 

The most general definition of language that can be given 
is that it. is a system of signs} To study the origin of language 
means, therefore, to look for the particular signs naturally at 
man's disposal and the manner in which he was led to employ 
them. 

By signs, we understand all those symbols capable of serving 
as a means of communication between men. As signs can be 
of various kinds there are necessarily many kinds of languages 
Any sense-organ may serve to create a language. There is 
olfactory, tactile, visual, and auditory language There is 
language whenever two individuals come to attribute a certain 
sense to a given act and perform this act with a view to com- 
municating with each other. The use of a given scent on a 
dress, a red or yellow handkerchief protruding from a pocket, 
a more or less prolonged handshake— all these constitute the 
elements of a language directly any two persons agree to use 
them to transmit an order or a message. 

. But among the different languages possible there is one more 
important than all the others, owing to the variety of the means 
of expression which it provides. This is auditory language, 
called also spoken or articulate language, and it is the only one 
with which we shall deal in this book. It is sometimes accom- 
panied, and more frequently still supplemented, by visual 
language. Among all peoples, gesture, to a certain extent, 
emphasizes the word, and facial expression, no less than the 
voice, translates the emotions and thoughts Mimicry, too, 
is a visual language, and writing must be regarded as belonging 
to this category, and, in general, every system based on signals 

Visual language is probably quite as old as auditory language. 
We have no reason to believe, and certainly no means of 
proving, that one ante-dated the other. 

The majority of visual languages in use to-day are directly 
derived from the auditory one. This is true of writing, as we 


i B. Leroy, LXXXVIL 
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marine signal cod*. for example, is mbnrieri B> furnish vi 
equivalents for the wvrds and wntenw, u* < .v ting huigu 14* 

Jt gives u& no informal ton ns b> the tun in of s^tu ns u pr, - 
sentations of ideas, A p.-utuu'v a *n h,.% Nt:j rh'.xen. m 
preference to another by wnv, iff on, imt t < >*nve i, ttou with 
certain inherent limitation^ hudi 1 -tie by tfohrafxm 

artificial. One natural use of vimv !mt,uq,« v util Known 
namely the language of gesiuu , imply >**i by certain -uwpi 
peoples side by swk with auriifon fongiwe 1 We am tw t 
here dealing with the gesior* s ‘Jut .vs Mirpmu word*., xurj s 
we can observe among civilm-d pt*plc- hid with a j>tw<m 
of gestures which by ihrmt.elvi txpit*-* whet v > unis aft* nnvnl 
to express, namely hhus. It is a 1 lemm-uturv fongnugf, hut 
one which has its advantages, for n tun he employed fo> 
distances where sounds could net tatty though the eve might 
still be able to distinguish roowments Jr fHOfiufo, furths s 
more, of communication without nai *»f pt tutting the aitentiun 
of persons present,?!) the use id the vni»e heiemlljoyc use 
this means of sil < mi tonmminudiou m tin , Lv, joojn t »< dan* 
language may thus luxe font utihtanun m ungro Vet the 
fact that among savage |Mt*pJ«*v it e jqx-i suJlv employed by 
women, suggests an<dh**j cxpluraiinin A didrteuw id language 
between the sexes is usually <>i rthgmus oncm a As the wonts- 
men employ tire forbidden to women, the fotbr haw to uw* 
a special vocabulary, created by ihnnv haw, which t,i» ft>-i Iv 
substitute gesture for voice when r.ftwsirv, *{he «mvnvl 
of gesture language can rims fo- explain'd ( y, due to tin con 
strnint imposed by interdict ions {»f pp tfop £at). Hut 
whatever its origin may have fosn, if is only a sufotif trie for 
auditory language, and to tint it must adapt itself, 

The gesture language of deaf-midi ; fo ufo » h,.s«! on mutibw v 
language. It is through thus we make known to 

people thus afflicted the methods and tuU- of everythin 
language, and thus enable them to ■ nntmnnitnte with on** 
another and to lead what n.<a who h«at and >|H\ik haw 
writ ten By substituting mu- scskc ha miothtr wr nubfo 
them to communicate by signs 

* Wundt, CCXXIH, 1, i, {. 12s. 

* Vm Cr»wp, IXXtV, y CfiS ff. 
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The case of deaf-mutes invites us to reflect upon the origin 
of .the linguistic employment of signs We may ash ourselves 
whether language is an acquired fact resulting from education 
or, on the other hand, instinctive and spontaneous. Norma! 
children can teach us nothing on this point, From birth they 
are aware of the exterior w erki Before emitting sounds they 
are brought into relation with their environment by their 
hearing', and from the moment they speak they find themselves 
part of the warp and woof cf social interchange. In deaf- 
mutes, on the other hand, an understanding of the sign must be 
awakened. Incapable of learning spoken language, they are 
freed by their infirmity from the influences exercised by persons 
who can speak upon normal children fxoxn their earliest years 
But deaf-mutes Can. see. and their eyes will tell them the sort 
of use to which language is put In order, therefore, to answer 
the question propounded, it would be necessary to penetrate 
into the rnmd of a human being who was shut off from the 
external world either by congenital infirmity, or completely 
deprived from birth of communication with his fellow-men 
The second hypothesis need only be stated for its absurdity to 
be realized. For how could human beings be segregated and 
prevented from making use of their senses, so that their brains 
might function us in a dark chamber that has no communica- 
tion with the outside ? 

We all know the strange experiment tried by Psammetichus, 
King of Egypt, and described by Herodotus (u, 2). Wishing 
to find out whether the Phrygians were of a race older than the 
Egyptians, he had two infonts brought up from birth m such 
a way that they were prevented from hearing any language 
whatsoever. When the test look place, several months later, 
it was noticed that when the children asked for food, they used 
the term which means " bread ,f in Phrygian. From 

this Psammetichus inferred that Phiygian was the older 
of the two languages. We might further conclude that 
the faculty of language was innate m man. The bona fides 
of this experiment of Psammcticlius, if it took place at all, 
was dearly not above suspicion. 

There are, however, experiments which appear at first sight 
more conclusive. These deal with people bora both deaf and. 
blind, and thus cut of/ from communication with the outside 
world There is the case, for example, of the French woman, 
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Mane Huert n 1 and of tK Amcrn.\ii Humhtllr* The latUr 

is particularly interesting, >!v surveyth 4 m acquiring, <ir 
education sufficiently extemr, v to enablt bus iff read and wnie 
literary and philowpbuNtl wuks in ml languages, In so 
far as her writings have nut 1* • n ronuntiatHy coloured <>v the 
influence of her sunounrimo-, tin v contain some imacvting 
indications, 

Helen Keller's iantjuap a'*' tin result of education. A W**»ic 
published about her 11 de-cnlies with t motion the «* cue when, 
after several unfruitful atfempK Kit* wu« finally made to 
understand the value of a su;n On that Kav the veil which 
had hidden the world from her was tad and the complex mt- 
woik which unites things .md wunh w.u s« v valid, 1 he nth rest 
of this scene, howev<r, is pnmanlv individual, Htk-u Keller 
was quite outside the ordinary -'timlui'iw of hie , her eis** 
remains exceptional 'fhe first human beings who spoke 
would not hiut buen abb* t« understand the meaning of a Mg» 
as did this unfortunate gub 'fhe development «»i language 
m the awe of an abuntm.d individual infinite rut olf by 
infirmity from urn means of < ommuimattou with the world 
■cannot give us any idea of its evolution m st suiien vwupoM'ti 
of normal bangs. If is in the bosom of mu ietv that language 
n formed, and it has existed from the fust dun when men 
experienced the need of (ommumeahng with one .mother 
It is the result of contact of a number of human beings 
possessing sense osgans and using m th* »r rvlathms with 
one another the means that nature put it their tin,puvd , 
gestures if they lack words, f.eia! expression if gesture <.!<«•*» not 
suffice. The best experiment to make would be to follow 
Psammeticlms, and to bong together two or tn»>n* < InUlten 
each entirelya.it off from all ache attonal mfiuenres and ignorant 
of the nature of language. Whatever Km race to which they 
belonged, and quite apart from the question of hereditary 
dispositions, it can hardly lx* doubted that these, ddldren 
would spontaneously r reate a language for thenwlvi'!*, and 
that it would not bv Phrygian. Need would inevitably bring 
the organ into action, ho must it have Uen in the beginning 

1 Louis Arrwwl.l, A m ; : en ftris"fs, L-irii, ]Qth : Hiy\ 

* W. Stern, Helen Keller, i>ie I'pitrtt fiiupf ukH F./n-aung Titufadumm- 
bhndrn, ts< rtm t HK*5# 

1 Gcra.i.1 Harr/, lx track rfoi Fans. 
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Language is thus the social fact far excellence , the result of 
social contact. It has become one of the strongest bonds 
uniting societies, and it o^es its development to the existence 

of the social group. 

♦ 


Language became a social fact only when the human brain 
■was sufficiently developed to use it Two individuals could 
have developed a language only because they were already 
prepared to do so. This is as true of language as of all human 
inventions. The question has often been raised, whether 
human language was single or multiple m origin. But this 
question is really of no interest. Whenever mental progress 
reaches a certain point of perfection new discoveries come of 
themselves and from several quarters at the same time. They 
are in the air, say the scholars, and one can feel them coming as 
one expects in autumn the fall of npe fruit m the orchard. 

Psychologically the original linguistic act consists m giving 
to a sign a symbolic value This psychological process dis- 
tinguishes the language of man from that of animals . 1 It is 
wrong to contrast one with the other, and to say that the 
second is’ natural while the first is artificial and conventional. 
Human language is no less natural than that of animals, but 
"it is a degree higher, m that man, having given to signs an 
objective value, is able to vary it indefinitely by convention. 
The difference between animal and human language lies, there- 
fore, m the appi eolation of the nature of the sign . 2 Dogs, 
apes, and birds can make themselves understood by their 
kind , they have their cries, gestures and songs corresponding 
to certain physical states of joy, fear, desire, and hunger 
Certain of these cries approximate so well to particular needs, 
that they might almost be translated by a phrase of human 
language. And yet animals do not express themselves m 

1 Stendhal, CCVII, pp. 324-58 ; R M. Mwi. XXX, vol xu, p. 307. 

2 This idea has liccn vigorously e’ciaressrd by Bossuet. “Animals can be 
mtlucnced by the senee m sn far a, tins repi t sent*? a breath, emitted and 
csbiatmg inft not sn iso far as it has an agreed significance, which wo propel ly 
cad speaking and hearing " (Lo^ique, I, vol. ioav), Cf. Traitcde la ronnatssance 
dc JPteu it df *d~mitne, chap v, § 5 , “ II is one thing to be 1 aware of ' a sound 
or a word, txxause, physically speaking, it disturbs the air and subsequently 
rt a: hes the tar-, and tin; brain, but it is something quite different to regard 
it as a sup! fujnmd upon by nu-n, and recall the thing it signifies, it m the iatter 
process winch we call understanding a language ; ami of tins there is no trace 
in auunais." 
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sentences 1 * * * Tht y ar i 111 \ i t c > i it i t 1 i nt 

of th'nr enc?*, enmplf v iImt’*!- tuM n !<• , >.** v,» t.io v 

the words which .'ire the m.b~nfur;vv i«:s in ib* ,» tder, < 
For annuals th< nol-mv e hah tis'yi sh.tj.h timo U,< w.>i J 

The word ds*. If, further , h it cm i>i (■ ii i! , h,3' n< mb '[■■ j**J* at 
oiijcctiv* value. And -uvs b t- n-*r d (■ Pound f . > > -n*i tu< i 
animal language ihu? not admit » ,tJu *’ n :i n<s *: .<t pugm 

Then is, indeed, no ouheati>*u that < r Jt> m*i di:l*nd 

from those of Jo tiny ‘Hu Hut width 'itt*:s b' toll in wd* * 
to attract the hand that land- out to .t a pw' ■ <»t vs-- \dnl! is 
not aware of ps try »*■ a uyi *’ Aturw-i? Ltnruo- imphe ,n 
adherence of fit/ 1 sign 1 » the !bm ; ‘-lemut d, .md su utmt thti 
this net may do.^tyar and tin si<*n ,v . ittu a \ tin* 

independent ofiK object, tj »v<l»ol“ytt a! op. Mtum k to ■ < 

and U is tins which Maths the h-gumm.’ h*mi.m latum s ;» 

The enigma of the p<}th<4n; irul r.olntu* i of ;t ,u* on.»}it in 
part, to he Seated tip hv a:>t?a opoinco al d *U l hi . ;e*u * 
Uachefj u.s the extent to whnh tlu Vulh <>i 1 1»+ > .t < nan 
rtsemhltai those of ;mth'iipo»Mipe' In the ( *w/v/, ./n* Vh 
skull, for instant < the mea r< .“isnl fui tin t on \ oluiM.ii, m 
which spets h is lo< aimed, is m, uh» die nstrn'Ted Vw nut, 
therefore, ntppose that the dewiupin* nt of language is ife 
result ol a natural growth t*t tlu human brum Midi tri 
hypothesis does mb f<?tre ns, however, to ,„*?« jtj unrest vmilr 
Broca’s well known tin my of nurbul lot ah/atnms ' ft a 
true that this theory has lost nm k of tht htVon; m vluth 
it was on* e held. It is the htds.m tewtudaVs to distieint if 
Recent reseaiche'. halt t-d . lain, to hav* j Mnph'My demoie h*o 
it The chief objection that ran in- Li might ,nsuiu4 it is slut 
it over -.simplifies a vt iy t implex question I ri th* - i*» .diratsun 
oi speech m blue in the third I* ft frontal mitvoiittiui} lti<< i 
made only a rough approximation: ;md, m p.ubuskH, m 
teiehsng that then* are m the hum defimfi Lo;e gnats 
corresponifling to the pm at dt\ wants of ilu mmd, h* mis. 
interpreted the oumemon U'tw*sn j.mptaure rmd thought 


1 L , Hndt.m, “ l*s(‘»(d(i<Up ! jj<. mi-/ ii, j-a^ai'% to} !j, .to i <1/ |» s, 
li?uir"vnr Ji'i/A'as r, . f J V, v,,l 

s On tJ« !.tni?n,e,s m tntv f n, *f M, ssoseM® ntsriv..'. ae, Icrvn* it% 

w*f, « 5 t. ^s-.m f tf^O}, \tp. « 2 « ;|£, r ? ,f,ntft,r 4 a* 1 ¥, -s i, at, j.,, - * . j,s 

* Oft this tiwhUOM. ti. th<* fs.'-a-.st Mtmi'u*-. ui Ow-hh U «•.«<•>, 5£ t 
voL xsi plittsj, pjs 4Sfi *s '-c<} r t f, jSft in t‘, *« 1*11,1 fit. I 

Mouta-r'c tswifc Uaptstna dr Jtft**. *, .’UKi.s> 
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It >s wrong to thmk of the bram as if »t were built on the plan 
of a grammar, rut into sections tor the different parts of speech 
All the phenomena of speech are distributed m a freer and 
wider manner m the brain than Broca thought At the root of 
tho<*e cases of motor aphasia resulting from accidents, upon 
which Broca’s theory rests, there is doubtless usually a localized 
lesion But sensory aphasia, as Wernicke has defined xt, 
often presupposes a general mental deficiency ; moreover, 
substitutive plunomuta ofttn occur, by which neighbouring 
centres can take on the work of those injured by the lesion 
1 irully, the cortical layers are so arranged that a lesion can 
provoke -various disturbances extending even to the third left 
frontal convolution, according to the part of the convolution 
affected 1 In short, although we may agree to the principle of 
sp eoh-loouh/atmn, the details of this localization are still 
to be worked out 

We must consequently be cautious in our interpretation of 
the data furnished bv pichistonc anthropology If we were 
to regard them too narrowly, and to measure the skull of a 
cave-man as we do that of a < on temporary, we might be driven 
to com hide that he was a phasic. This would certainly be to 
look for the beginnings of tint development of language in a too 
distant past But there <an be no doubt that the cave-man 
possessed a bram less adapted than oms to linguistic activity 
And we may also .suppose that his intellectual activity likewise 
left much to be desired. 

In this distant ancestor of ours, whose brain was not yet 
developed for thought, language may have been purely emotive 
at first ft might have originated, for instance, as a simple 
<hant, keeping time with the- step or with hand-work , 2 or 
as a cry like that of an animal expressing pain 01 joy, or showing 
fear or hunger, Subsequently the cry, taking on a symbolic 
value, would have been regarded as a signal capable of being 
repeated by others ; and man, having this convenient procedure 
at his disposal, would have, utilized it for communicating with 
his fellows, cither to anticipate or to provoke some act on 
then part Before becoming a rational instrument, language 
had to lie an instrument of action, and one of the most 
efficacious at man’s disposal After the mind had once become 

v Wundt, ecxxm, vol. 1 . p. 494. 

1 K Ducl>«, Arfteil «»d Rhyihmus r 'Ird cd,, Leipzig (5912). 
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alive to the meaning of thr pi ti n \ einmni l t 

develop tins wonderful ,n- e,ili--n f- r t.»- pi ibrtmn »»f tl t 
vocal apparatus to go hind »t it Mid with f ■ t;* t r d tin bium 
In the earliest human pomp- Uugiup bei..*ue Used through 
the operation *-f lavs govumng all visit} I-speu.diy m 
collective o remonir* did the Mint vn.d oi rho;.:E sta- 

tions impose theiuhelvt - upon all trentmu' of tin tpmjp 1 'Jhi 
constituent clem* nb, of the n\ or th* -'ere fhir- jmok mt a 
symbolic value whuh ea< h *mh\ idonJ kvj t he hi- own je*s vm d 
use. And little I>v Uttb*. (hank.- H> tin union smg mnhiphaf} 
of social interchanges, thru: would muhv emmw v.iih ah ns 
incomparable nrhnev-. that oomph s epp>udtu> with wm<h 
thoughts and feelings and evm ‘•mt of though! .md feeling 
could lie expressed. 

This hypothesis, although not ih uh.mdj.ible i- at any rate 
a plausible one, Itsohjor t istomuh s language emuprehefiMble 
as a natural product of human ,u t A ky., inwall of tin adaptation 
of man's families to his social mul> J Hut we must stall 
from consciousness of the sign I hi, hut mne admit t id ail 
language unfolds from it through a ua s of .-u^esstw diheteu 
tuitions, 

After vvltat lui> been said on pp, 7, it would he rash to 
attempt to attain any greater pm won or f<> tiv to thwnvfjjr 
how this differentiation he, tome almtu, and by vvhur slug* s 
it passed from the signal 1 iy to such v.uml fnrrm- of c»;prr‘ssii»» 
as those which constitute the rbdme-s <*f a Irngnay* like Frr m fi 
Since In evf'rv language there must be certain fumUiui nt.d 
forms to be distinguished from lattr te'tjuiMliims overlaying 
them, the linguist is everted it* l? gm front tie m* Miper|KW{d 
accretions and indicate rhotie parts nf the I.mjpMge that wie 
constituted first. And sometime}-, tin* bnpuUt venture-- on an 
answer. But we must boldly avow that no auswu fo of %,dw 
The ordinary method of passing from tb- hm?wn tn the un- 
known is hew invalid, The print tphw uruhihing the euikitmn 
of the languages known to us do md m res*,,«nly apply to thov 
spoken by people whose mad-diu is ditVrewly oriented hum 
ours The study of language shows that its devUupmefst do*s 

* Bwinskl, CXLVf, p ,1k. 

* “ Sfx'< ch, oving the !»m r .« uj imtiia r e»«, n« m four; U> Kuturft* <?au * s 

atone " H< ««««*, / iwi kw J wpiKf ^13 
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not* follow any logical succession along a straight path. It 
wrnjld be an error to imagine that the plan of the Port-Royal 
Grammar could have been imposed upon the human mind at 
• the outset as a frame to be filled in by a methodical pro- 
gression. 

Between the sign and the thing signified, between the lin- 
guistic form and the thing to be represented, there is never a 
natural connexion, only a connexion arising out of certain 
conditions It was for a long time believed that the earliest 
linguistic act consisted in giving names to things, that is to say, 
m creating a vocabulary. That is the idea to which Lucretius 
gave expression in the line so often cited, 

U Milas expressit novrtvna rerum, 

wherein he quite rightly attributes the origin of language to the 
necessity of satisfying some special need. In France, in the 
eighteenth century. President de Brosses 1 attempted to account 
for the outward forms of words by the meaning they express 
The aim of his research was to construct a kind of sound 
symbolism which primitive man might have used to create 
words. To-day, such an attempt only raises a smile What is 
essential is not the labelling of objects with special names, 
but the adoption of a current value for words, by a sort of 
tacit agreement between speakers, so as to make them into 
a means of exchange, just as we have substituted cash or paper 
money for payments m kind. 

Nearer our own tune, certain linguists have advanced 
theories according to which every vocabulary is the outcome 
of a cry analogous to the barking of a dog, or else of a series of 
sounds which serve to suggest objects of various kinds a 
It was about the same period that the Vedie scholars attri- 
buted all mythology either to lightning or the course of the 
sun. Philologists and mythologists were then content with 
simplistic conceptions of phenomena Discussions took place 
as to whether language began with nouns or verbs ; the verb 
expressing action and the noun designating ideas and the 
quality of objects. But different as noun and verb may appear 
to us, there is’ no essential opposition between these two 

1 Traiie de la formation mdcanique des langues. Pans (1 765) , cf. R. M. Meyer, 
XXX, vol. xh, p 243. ' ' " 

* See the details in Jespersen, CXXXIV, 2nd ed„ p. 330 ff., and Bonnsbi, 

cxs,vi, p p. n ft , 3S. 
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polos of ur pr mnir !k s tl urhn t, <f th i< g 

signify ~ I am >n r.\i i-i>- -ni'-Hsb’p to oat , 

"Tins is good " oi * I ha*‘«* mw «.uin; ’ - Nekh-r-ur 
bcth Wo Piay mterprit it a, we p!e;o-*\ hy a verb or a 
noun, an impirativi vir a pad lease In-.pjm ,U! out «:*oits. 
between the primitive ” hark ” and out md f .t tomru* s ihotc 
exists a gulf v. hie h un iwv* i no nndg.d. 


What has oontfibuted toy.au '.fnaiiMtm ; u-oai'h 000 the 
primitive hams of Lingua, 0 i . tin- i"mp,m .mi %ds Kit h 1 -- 1 .v’t'U 
established between the pmielog'- >d and natural m s< n-a , like 
geology, botany, or 5 ?n.doo 'l!u- 'nuunram maj an-ms his 
rendered til .-as \ ice to th- -ubje* t If vt<* Widi t<- and aurdf.gtrs 
to language we ought rather t.i s»*» k iL-m >n onnl 
Michel Brcul went or* fat a- to « out}* ,r* fh< Iisdt Luo-p, ,n 
conjugation to ” large pulmrd and judu i,d tr.sCU'dmn , 
parliaments 01 King', count ds ubul;, auusomg hum t>mc 
fundamental u-th, gradu.dh became tb%<rdf!Ml, oiuinm,j 
their attributes until a Intel age, had mg the snub::', tv to., 
cumbrous, had curtailed a par t of if and distnhur* <1 >i< ftm. tors 
among several free and uidepmuk r.t bndie,, whi<L udl p-n 
took, m au'jt'im muuirt- and with et'ubl> sign- of Ben old 
solidarity, of the Irmial t nriception 

This compai iswt mav be uppjnd to latepugf m genu.d, for 
language is an irwiilutnn In impinge. htmtwt then* a?,* 
certain dement,* more station try and 1< so ; utij* t fn arhdi.us 
human will than pohtv.d institution.,. 7h**«>* lUiwnfi .tv 
sounds, am! with them we shall begin mir Mad;, 
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SOUNDS 


CHAPTER I 


THE SOUND MECHANISMS 1 

"D Y sound we mean the effect produced upon the ear by 
certain vibrations In speech, the vibrations are pro- 
duced by vocal apparatus of the speaker. The science of 
sounds in language, otherwise called Phonetics, ought then to 
comprise three sections, devoted respectively to the study of 
the production, transmission, and reception of sound. The 
production and reception are phenomena of equal importance 
m language, since, in order that language may arise, there must 
be at least two people in communication and the spoken word 
must be intended to be heard The reception of sound, also 
called audition, likewise plays an important part in linguistic 
changes ; it is by means of the ear that each speaker acquires 
and establishes his phonetic system Theoretically we cannot 
give audition too great a place in the study of language 

Nevertheless, phonetics has long been practically limited to 
the study of the production of sound. 

Linguists hardly concern themselves with audition, but hand 
over that study to the physiologists. This limitation is 
justifiable. With regard to language, the auditory images 
received by the listener are of value only m so far as he is 
capable of transforming them into motor images, so that he 
may m his turn become the speaker. In other words, the listener 
must potentially possess what the speaker has transmitted 
into action This it is that conditions language. Hence 
phonetics may ignore the auditory side of language, since when 
two persons converse in the same language audition presupposes 
the existence of an equal capacity for phonahon on both sides 
These are simply two aspects of the same function whose limits 
are identical A careful study of the nerve centres would, 
undoubtedly, enable us to distinguish them ; but such an 
analysis does not fall within the domain of phonetics. 

At the present day the transmission of sound seems to be 
the principal concern of the phonetician ; - by preference he 

1 Cf. in general to the works cf Kou&selot, Jloudct, Poirot, Pas-.y, Swoot, 
Jespersen, E. Wheeler, Scripture, Victor, Gutrmar.n, Sievera, Trautmaan. 

* Cf. particularly itouswiot, C XV, and Poirot, CXCI- 
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devotes himself to the analv-us of vibration' a vast fiell of 

research, tending tow aid on tv- rhviu .s which cannot l«r explored 
except t>y those who are w* it grounded in nndheiwtK s. 
Phonetics hf-nee acquires a sjaH.i! pt-riMon , m partiadai n 
possesses the means ot distinguishing sounds by tin fit ijij.ua \ 
and form of the v.biatitm*- which * haratren/,; them. l;i ihj-> 
book we shall adhere to th* custom t.f \h<- oldu v hool, limit mfj 
ourselves to the smdy of .-auiMi-piomu turn, that o tu «ay to 
phonation, and to the <U -a rip twin ' f the i< u -uUs of phonaLon, 
that is, the phonemes 

Mans phottHsc apparatus f-ouMvts esvmtnthy of a Vllows, 
i,e. the lungs and a wiund-ruU', tie- tr.n.hru, dev,d at its'uppts 
extremity by a two foul swelling known as tie vocal timid*,, 
or, in a singk >vwid, lb- ghdtk ll is, ilnreftire, a wind 
instrument, and an mHnumnf with a double on! It is m 
(his arrangement of tin glottis th.d i-, manifested fi;>* sufienonty 
of the human appasutus to all otln r rural mstroim ms, The 
vocal ehoids have a fl* xjbihtt w In» u ti:» mv« ssardy lintd tut < 
of an oboe c.ttmoi attain 1 haul -vtoa d* hi ate mechanism which 
brings into pity several pans of nusviis, th. % s an resume 
different jsosdions. They ran eUlim be kept i p-m t { us he nu>u* 
or less completely opened, made f i vihiatt fhnmghtmt or m 
part, mid modified as p> tht-n tension. All tins gives language 
the variety of resomces bv which st profits. 

At the same time, the sound apparatus would Ire most 
imperfect if it consisted solely of the gl«*ilk k would only 
have been able to ex puss vowel-, .aid ttnse would have turn 
less differentiated than ifu>M* we no. mail v pi mmum, m 

In fact, the current of air by tie- Infirm while: cam-mg 

the vocal chords to vibrate govs use to the * suite As the 
vibrations are capable of lasting as long as the supply of -or 
allows, 3 and can vary, moreover, m amplitude and fort#, fht 
u voice" has three charat ten die qualities, norm ly, duiaiion, 
musical pitch, and intcnsUv. ft also varies according to the 
mdividnai vowel owing In the fact that the muscular play 
allows the glottis to rise or falb and Mr to elongate or mot tact 
the sound-tube. 

But the indispensable complement of the plumule apparatus 

1 Kovrhrt, “ De in nvr r/^st n.ia* Li p^tuir et 4* 1 Krj, cosa-dtp** 4 ® 8 ** 
>tif,iitH.jquc‘i ” (VIS, voi, h p&WVf, pp. ’Xrt-mt 
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is supplied by the cavities into which the glottis opens-— the 
pharynx, the nasal fossse, and above all, the buccal cavity 
The walls of these cavities, for the most part elastic, act as a 
resonator for the “ voice ” and give to each vowel its proper 
timbre In this resonator are flexible and ductile organs capable 
of modifying its size and capacity In the first place there is 
the velum palati or soft palate, which can close the access to the 
nasal fossae, and prevent all resonance on that side. But it is 
the tongue which, together with the glottis, plays the most 
essential role in sound production. In enunciating the vowel 
a, the tongue is extended and lies almost flat in the mouth 
But m the case of other vowels the tongue is displaced in order 
to act in each case as the proper afferent resonator Sometimes 
the tongue moves forward and upward, thus decreasing the 
size of the anterior part of the mouth ; sometimes it moves 
backward and decreases the size of the posterior part. In the 
first case it forms the resonator for the vowels known as 
anterior dr palatal, which begin with a and continue with open 
e, dosed e, open t„ closed t. In the second place it forms the 
vowels known, as posterior or velar, that is to say, always 
begins with a , open o, closed o, open u, closed u. 1 In each of 
these anterior and posterior series the i and u are the most 
closed, and in forming them the tongue assumes the 
highest possible position and consequently that closest to the 
palate, a is the most open of all the vowels. Tor each vowel, 
moreover, there are several varieties of timbre corresponding 
to the different resonances and hence to the different 
positions assumed by the tongue. Parisian French, for 
example, admits of three varieties of a, easily distinguishable 
by the ear a is closed in pate, open in petite , and intermediate 
m carolte. 

But the tongue is not the only organ to play a role in the 
formation of the resonance proper to each vowel. We must also 
take into account the different positions of the lips in each case. 
There is a well-known scene in the Bourgeois Gentilhcmme m 
which we obtain fairly clear information about the movements 
of the lips in the production of vowels, and from a passage m 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus we learn that the Greeks, although 
poor phoneticians, already knew as much about this question 


1 All vowels have theiT continental value. 
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as the contemporaries of Mo cr i/Trp* avytfta**; o o^itov 

chap, xv 1} As a matter of fact .. s *as\ to s*v vhat m pro- 
nouncing u the lips move forward and Income rounded ar 
though in a pout, and that m j«r* mourn Inq i Use corners of the 
mouth reliant and pull the lip- bar Ward Thebe arc the two 
extreme positam between win u h'* those corresponding to 

the pronunciation < do iop* n amu lost d, ar.d >• (open and tins. d 

Language has atili/a d this simuitaiHuu 1 - hp and tongue po.-atim 
in order to create a hybrid st i ies, that » *f the French eu, iJy 
combining the tongue portion in tin anterior vowel'. (<\ A %) 
and. the hp position in the nor voxels (d, A, «}, \u> ohum 
almost exactly the thm IFitinh sounds. open cu [he urn), 
closed eu \quem), and u itfiits}, tin* hud ginerady written u 
phonetically. 

Between one language amt anothu the difh-renif;-. in fin 
varieties of vowels are v<t> gnvtt ; hn,'hvb, for warn pit-, has 
scarcely a single vowel >n common with Futa-b 

Phonemes are usually divided mb' < onvm.tnt^ ,tn<f vowel* 
Prattuvdiy speaking, this distim lion is pist»W*d bj the dthisi 
tion of tlie syllable (see p 5},. At. the s.tim tune, the same 
phoneme ib often capable of a< tine m the svdalde either as a 
consonant or a vowel d hough tie re may lx- a difference of 
function between these two, there Is name m the ad fsai riututt* 
of the sounds and no definite boundary w pm ales them ( dm so 
nants and vowels form part of a 4 * natund senes who ,«* i xtrvmi h 
alone are dearly separated " 1 

At one extremity of the scud-, stand the vowels ft, r, and g, 
as just defmed At the other -re the ionvuianial oechiMVe 
surds p, i, k. These c omwunU arc nmplv radices awl are 
formed when the air is momentarily stopjwl hy .auric obsUt k* 
This obstacle i > grmi ally in the mouth, and is formed "mnwtuws 
by the lipv, sometimes by fht tip or the bark of the tongue 
In this first ease the stop is a labial, m th< -eeond a dental, and 
m the thind a guttural. But* there are at hi r stops whose point 
of articulation is m the bark of the mouth ; these are the 
laryngeal, pharyngeal, ami glottal 

As the bps always close in the same place, there is only one 
occlusive labial surd. In fact a? irgaids the place of donue, 
mid apart from differences in sir ess, /> is the same m all Imguagi s 
* ISjeuuttkrt, tltr.1 by K->.M(Set, CJCIII. f* 75, 
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On the other hand, tne tip of the tongue remains mobile, and 
thg back of the tongue is able to move along the entire length 
of the hard and soft palate, hence there is scope for numerous 
contacts, and we can understand how there may be several 
kinds? of dentals and gutturals according to the point of closure. 
Most often the tip of the tongue is pressed against the upper 
teeth, and that is why the consonant thus produced is called 
a dental as, for example, the French i. But the tip of the tongue 
may likewise press against the alveola?, as in the case of the 
English dental m take or tire, and it is then an alveolar conso- 
nant. Finally, by curling backward, the tip of the tongue can 
touch the palate and give rise to what some linguists call the 
cacuminals or cerebrals. These, like the alveolars, are merely 
special kinds of denials. 

The sounds known as gutturals admit of still greater variety. 
Any point of the back of the tongue touching any point on the 
palate will produce a guttural. If the occlusion takes place on 
the hard palate, we get a palatal (the k in the French qm) , if 
on the soft palate, toward the velum, we get a velar k as m 
German Kuh. Velars and palatals, in turn, admit of several 
varieties ; and we distinguish, for example, the pre-palatals 
and the post-palatals according to the distance of the point of 
contact from the hard palate. 

* Having thus defined the point of contact, let us examine 
the mechanism of the occlusion. Air is expelled from the 
lungs ; it passes through the glottis, which is open and tense, 
and enters the buccal cavity, where it is abruptly stopped at 
the lips, the teeth, or the palate in the manner just described. 
The contact then ceases abruptly, and the air can continue to 
escape. Thus, in every occlusive consonant, there are three 
distinct stages ; a closure or implosion, a retention of longer 
or shorter duration, and a release or explosion. 1 In pronouncing 
a simple consonant, l for example, the explosion follows 
immediately upon the implosion, and the retention is reduced 
to a scarcely appreciable fraction of time. On the other hand, 
the three periods are clearly marked in what we call the double 
consonants, which are merely long consonants pronounced 
with greater force than the short ones. Apart from the question 
of stress, a group cUta is distinguished from a group ata by the 

1 RosapeHy, “ Valour relative de rimplosion et de 1 'explosion dan? Ids 
consonaes occlusives,” VI, vol x. pp 347-63. 



fact that between the impo im ar 1 th<_ cxplision of breath 

there is a retention appro iahl* tM the <,tr, It is incorrect, to 
say that atta is composed of p.\u and of ttniy 

one. Exactly the same elunents h< b-"tw<>rn the two % out is 
in both gioups : an lmplorivi; riurm ni followed by an wcj Wh\> 
element. But while in afa the implo.uv »• is followed inmucbatel*, 
bv the explosive, ni atU the explosive v- \ j evented from follow - 
me; immediately by the retention, whu h prolongs .*,h»* length 
of the closure 

liii‘ difference bet wet » the implot-nv ;uul explosive conso- 
nants is very marked when there is a t han^e in the point t ! 
contact. Let us imagine that the tip of tin b*ngm is pieswxl 
against the tetth at the moment when the a a is passing through 
but that once the closure is HU**rid. the hath. of the tongue ss 
pressed rather abruptly ae.tmst the palate, and that the release 
of the breath takes j>Uc- m tins jiouUou Wo tin n have an 
impluswe t followed by an explosive k, that <-> to say, a vludi r 
its as tor example m atka Conversely, if the i nunct originally 
took place at the 5>.uk of the tongue and the tip of the tongue 
was pressed against the teeth during the oMluMtm, we simiils! 
obtain an implosive k foUowuj bv mi explosive* f as in tin; 
cluster akitt 

The above will enabh* us to appreciate the (Uriel cure bet wet n 
a vowel such as a, and a consonant sin h as t. Physiologically 
speaking, there is nothing in common between theso two 
phonemes except that both art* formed by a torrent of dir 
expelled from the kings. But between th< > two extremes m 
the sound series there is room for many intermediate sounds 

Let us imagine that the closure is not nbxdutc m the first 
place, and offers some sort of passage, however narrow, to 
the air, Instead of an occlusive or momenta ! y stop we shall 
obtain a hpirmt or duratnw railed a fricative, because it 
is characterized by a frictional sound Instead of a closed 
aperture opening abrupt K in ordor to allow the atemimla.h.4 
air to pass through we haw* an opening whwb remains t xceed* 
inglv narrow and allows tlu air to libs through it Naturally 
the spirants may have nil the points of articulation possessed 
by the wrhtdves At every point of contact where the latter 
are formed, w can imagine <i corresponding spirant, as soon 
as the lips, or the tip or back of the tongue permit the escape 
of air. Spirants may be dentolabial spirants (French f). 
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dental (French s), alveolar (English th in thank or thick), 
pajatal (German ch m ich), medio-palatal (French ch in chad), 
or velar (German ch in Buck) together with all the varieties 
admitted by the differences of position. At the back of the 
buccal cavity various spirants and facnttves can also be pro- 
duced — laryngeal, pharyngeal, and glottal like the Arabic hain 
There also exists a series of phonemes intermediate between 
the occlumives and spirants ; these are known as semi-occlu- 
sives, or better still, affncaiives . They are characterized by a 
closure .which is not entirely hermetical. Like the occlusives 
they have an implosion, but this implosion is followed by a 
slight opening motion so that the occlusive ends in. a spirant. 
The fricative is an abortive occlusive. Certain languages make 
frequent use of them, and they can be transcribed as ftf, is, 
kch , The southern German dialects have long possessed the 
last two, and the kch can still be clearly heard in the German 
spoken in Bavaria and Switzerland. 

The fricatives and even the spirants are still very far from 
the vowels. However, this distance is not so great as that 
between the vowels and the occlusives, since the spirants, like 
vowels, possess length. We can prolong an /, s, or ch for just 
so long as the lungs allow But there is a way of bringing 
occlusives, as well as spirants and fricatives, nearer to the vowels ; 
this consists in giving them voice. 

We have so far assumed that during the utterance of a 
consonant the bands of the glottis remained motionless Hence 
we have only obtained surd or non-sonant consonants, that is 
to say consonants without " voice " ( voiceless , stimmlos as 
the English and Germans respectively term them). But if we 
allow the vocal chords to vibrate as we do in order to “ voice " 
vowels, we get the sonant consonants (voiced, stimmhajt). 
The difference between sonants and surds is that, when the 
former are pronounced, other things being equal, the vocal 
chords are in process of vibration This difference can easily 
be felt when pronouncing in succession the occlusives p and 
h, t and d , k and g, or better still, the spirants / and v, s and 
z, French ch and j. If the ears are stopped while they are 
pronounced, the resonances that the glottal vibrations set up in 
the cavities of the head in connexion with the sonants will be 
immediately heard. Naturally, all the consonants that we have 
mentioned up to the present, occlusives, fricatives, and spirants. 
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admit banc; \oi cd s tha if 'Aire cilnihttng the 
number of consonants i* ssi) wr sh u3d 1 avc t > don! 1c the 

preceding hs4, adding the sonant *h * ■'Uid.-.. 


We now come to a series of ph mcma. whnh k main \y 
between consonants md vtwd.s md which f<>rthai re.won ire 
generally ternnd si int-\ owjL th» \ might jus* 

as well be tcnnnl ^'rm-comonants, fee ifco\ art* junto in Usv 
nature of vowels affect ad by rnns-tnauml Lubes than of 
\ owed consonants. Is- the I set of vuwvk mi page ur. 
u, t, and <i woo- given as closes 1 vow eh, ch.tr.ivfi.ri/uf hv the 
fact that in older ?o form tie ir sfnann a sun, in >• . flit’ tongue 
is j wised (backward or font aid as th< r,,v may f**i ui s <ul 
fashion as to {Unease the Spare scour ding it fruu the jui.iti 
As ,x result, the prumnnution of u, r m u tut.uk a fro Huu,d 
noise which is brought about bv the g a the ah U’twu n 
the tongue mid th< pah to 

This rubbing noise ss a cftnsojuufal » Jcmatt. h i 1 ' *,< ? famly 
less striking in the promuut item of Jot -< tht< » v«\vt k than m 
that of a sonant spirant. y«*t if Insowos rmtitatblf* whtr, we 
compare the urnvh », ni h v. sih a An mo clieuf wav of 
hearing it ns to whisper the different vowels x mrissia iy. In 
whispered language which dic-s tint admit oi sonority and 
auordinglv excludes the " vnut ", CMivthmg is jeduecd to 
simple noises 1 In such a ease <i k also the least audible of all 
vowels, while u, t, and u aic cawlv heard owing to the t:c>nfo* 
nartial elements they ton lam. 

Language frequently miliam this < omonamal dement by 
making consonants of u, L and v, The same phonemes rernam 
unchanged in each case, but th«*v arc being used in two different 
ways. The consonants corresponding to i and it are generally 
written y and iw In French they occur in yen*. mHikur, om\ 
and aunts. Consonantal it, being rare, has no lipeeud sign ; in 
Francis it occurs in cmre, tm, tutr, ptutfr. 

The category of semi-vowels also include* 5 the liquids / and 
r, the latter being sometimes *1 pm nbed bv the more precise 
term rtilkd. These an? consonants which have a definite pomt 
of articulation m the mouth, permit a definite position of the 
tongue, and may or may not be aorompAnied hv glottal vibra- 
tions producing sonority. Most frequently they are sonants ; 

1 For wtuApenog. r £, Fa il rtHUft, VJI» 1W. p, 20 If, 
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but there are several languages in which l and r may be surds. 
Tl*e liquid l is a lateral. It is so called from the fact that when 
the tip of the tongue presses against the palate, the lateral edges 
of the tongue are lowered in such a manner as to allow the air 
to pass along its sides. Thus we see that it has certain points in 
common with the dentals, and in fact the movement executed 
by the tip of the tongue is very nearly the same in French for 
l and for t. There are two other kinds of l ; one is the liquid l 
formed by the elevation of the anterior part of the tongue 
toward the hard palate ; the other is the velar l which is formed 
when the central and posterior part of the tongue is hollowed 
like a spoon by the side of the soft palate. Velar l existed m 
Latm, and the Slavonic languages make an extensive use of it. 

Liquid r is due to a vibration of the elastic parts enclosed in 
the buccal cavity, and primarily to a vibration of the tongue. 
There is a dental r resulting from the vibration of the tip of the 
tongue, and a guttural r which requires a vibration at the 
back of the tongue These r’s naturally admit of the same 
varieties as the dental and guttural occlusives. Lastly there 
is a uvular r produced by the vibration of the uvula. This 
is the r called a burr, and it is one of the most difficult sounds 
to reproduce- when one does not possess it naturally. The 
dental r is the only one used m modem English, and as all the 
English dentals, its vibration-pomt is at the top of the alveola;. 
From the preceding description we may infer that the two 
liquids have all the qualities of consonants ; and that, in fact, 
in the words rateau, loqiiet, crapaud, claquer, tarin, milan, halts, 
arkcle, the liquids play the same part as the occlusives in the 
words bateau , coquet, taquin, mitan, tact, aptitude. But the 
position of the tongue m the pronunciation of l or r forms a 
resonance like that which occurs in vowels. Besides, liquids 
can be prolonged, and when sonant, as they are, can be em- 
ployed as vowels to form a syllable. In the German words 
Acker or Loffel, the last syllables consist of scarcely anything 
but an r and an l which play the part of vowels Certain 
languages, like Czech, which normally use r as a vowel, 
transcribe it simply by the sign for consonantal r ; thus krk 
“ neck ”, pnt " finger ”, vrck " summit ”, 

Being indifferently vowels or consonants, the sounds we have 
3 usf discussed can he used in yet another manner, as the 
second element of a diphthong. By a diphthong we mean the 
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combination of tv>n vowels i for 1 i n(L e ‘wl it I } <. tw i 

vowels do not possess th- sanu. \a. , , i< w- \t - , for tl - dipUU. n* 
is composed of a strong ikrmnf and .1 w*>ak on#* v, hi-b u 
generally die second It the ik-'d vmv<*k * and « a huh 
best lend themselves to ths fdJ» of the v,* ,„k or no end t h Wooit 
Thus hi ey, #>y if}’, are, ea , ,iu, th< *“und wlui h follow' the vovn 1 
is properly speaking iu uher a vo*.vl m*r ,t i*»«;u.»uu«t it is a 
diphthongal element. Several Jtido Ktuojvan f.mgiugi s 
testify to the fact that the mtoih! dip'mluwuud tUmrtil plays 
a role distinct from that of vmvl or fwwtmunt At tin* .sun* 
time the same language allow the liquids i anti r P* sem «is 
the second member of the diphthong I tihiamuT? has eon* 
served to the prcsint dev a iwi.d fnutmem >4 tr and e! 
exactly parallel to that of ey and . u } 

Finally, there is an important class of pfi'inntes which w<> 
have not yet mentioned -nctyih. In all thi pfMuimp des* np* 
tions ml* have assumed that the mttLt teruimnl ehe.e to the top 
of the roof of the palut**, and < onserptentiv « vluded the ur 
from the nasal tWie. Bui tfu uvula i.tu tie We»»d inwards 
the base of the tongm , and then thr uii ixpcltcd fiom th* lungs 
enters the nasal fossa* and iscaftt'- through the n*>s« as well as 
through the bps. Iu fact, a oomph tr < Jnsiut* r »n*Jy lakes plats 
The production of tin- vowels alnody ronsubred a? lunik- 
entails the passage of a very small quantity of air into the na-al 
fossau But language make*, u*t of a wnpbde apnture to 
produce what we call nasak With ,vmw exc* pikas, due v.> the 
character of the organs, all the phonemes previously mentions <1, 
consonants as well as vowels h av** a aie-d v.isuty When the 
uvula is lowered in pronoum mg a sound, without any change 
in the articulation or the position of (he tongue , wo havt a 
nasal phoneme, Is* it rwmnt or vmi. 1 Every Frenchman 
is well acquainted with nasal vows Is fhieugh Ins mother* 
tongue, which possesses an utJ{w«mg luitnk-r The syllabi* s 
we write as an, an, in, tm, represent un sound--., m which nasal 
resonances are added to the natural timbre of t ach wwl, 11m 
vowel is nasahxed inasmuch us the uvula is hovered during it*- 
articulation, and a quantity of ah corning Bom the glottis 
passes out by way of the nasal fossae If is well to obstrve 
that in graphic representations the nasal vowels an, in. and un- 
do not exactly correspond to the vowels *, i, n, but rather to 
d, 4 , and ««, 


‘ MflUWt, XCIV, p, ®. 
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The same mechanism produces the nasal consonants. All 
consonants mav be nasal and certain languages are known to 
possess a nasal form of v, l, and r. But in general we rcscne 
the term nasal for sonant occlusives with nasal resonances. 
AVbi*n the uvula remains lowered dtrnng the occlusion of h, d, 
g, we get the nasals nt, n, Spanish h (written gn in French). 
These phonemes can be prolonged, but the air naturally escapes 
only through the nose, since the buccal occlusion prevents any 
passage of air There are as many nasals as there are sonant 
occlusives. Ihose which correspond to the occlusive surds, 
and which are theoretically possible, are in fact somewhat 
rarely used 

We have just seen that nasals possessing length and voice, 
entail a resonance from the nasal fossae. That is to say, they 
are capable of piaymg the part of vowels as well as the liquids 
Many languages in fact possess nasal vowels, and we know 
that they were present in Indo-European. To-day that can 
be very clearly heard in the second syllable of the German 
words Atem and bieten. Furthermore, Indo-European used 
the nasals n and m as second members of the diphthong, and 
treated en, em, on, om, for example, like et, eit, 01, ou Ancient 
Greek preserved traces of this use m its accentuation, and 
Lithuanian still furnishes us with examples of the same thing 1 

Nasals perceptibly augment the list of sounds emitted by 
the human sound mechanism. But even with these we have 
not yet exhausted its possibilities. The reason why the list of 
possible sounds is almost limitless is that the elements composing 
them are for the most part interchangeable, and contain 
a number of variables. 

A vowel is pronounced on a definite note with a definite 
stress for a definite duration , and pitch, stress, and quantity 
multiply the varieties of every vowel. And as there can be 
different quantities in the same language, and since pitch and 
stress permit of modulations and intonations, these different 
varieties contain within themselves the causes for multiple 
variation . 2 

1 Medlet, XCIV, p 89. 

* On the relations of quantity, pitch, and stress in the Slavonic and Baltic 
lanqu»£(‘s, cf. especially the fine work of F. dc Saussure, VI, vol vm, p. 425, 
and XXX, An;., vol. vi. p. 157, and Gauthiot, VI, vol. x.i, p. 336, cf. also 
Fortuaatov, XXVII, vol. 3 a. 11 , p. 153 
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The part played b\ qua u..v m the c.-.s-nr .anguagcs m i> 1 k» 
realized in connexion with the-r \ •iMbt-amm The same :s t|ue 
of Sanskrit, With regard f* pmvn d podi «c have remarkaMe 
examples, in cert a, n langmsgee of rise F.u East, in which mtoru- 
tion alone suffices to distinguish the im imn f ' end value ut r r ur«K 
that would otherwise he hons phone * In t hnv.se, ope it.ono- 
syllnble may be prouoiirtf etl m s,\ diflemi 1 fonts, m difhmmy 
intoned to designate his dsheinu ohp^s There is Dili 
greater variety m Ammm« s< , 1 for the syllabi* »r> hfbtn 
different pronunciations h.i\» Ifin emintnl. tor responding 
to the most varied meaning" s 

There are still other suiietrofis posohlr. ret m the manner 
of forming the resonant e |r-uj>er t<» <oth vmu ) There is the 
hard vowel hard atm h, tin jWi ? t fiK'at* nf ih,“ (hrsmtns, and 
the soft attack or laser km\ai.. Hi** dilfuetue Jus m the way 
tue glottis is opened when an initial *. ov,< \ is riiujnnmevd, in 
the hard attack the glottis uptris xHnptlv, and srj< irate*, 
the vowil clearly from all that pme-dts s' ; this smithed is 
uiHtomaiy with Xmth Dermaiis It is *■,. t%*pw .4 that it seruv 
to distinguish n hcmi.m from * eiu i a IT* ruTtnuut t*t ,us 
Englishman, both of whom use the soft att.uk. The English 
phonetician Kills ums an excellent analogy to show Iheddht* 
erne. The early dawn breaks so «*radti.uU and iiivnuhly that 
it io im possible to say whin night ends and day begins This 
is the soft vowel attru k. On the «tln r hand when the closed 
shutters of a window an smith nK opined at midday a hi t/t? 
of light compietelv hoods the loom m a **iTigh moment this 
is the hard attack. ITiih abmpf procedure is not even bruited 
to the opening of the glottis, pertain languages, Danish fm 
example, also use it tti maik closure, H »s diret fly after tU< 
vowels, when the eme-sum <4 «sr is tomplete, that this evuh 
or "stop" occurs ,Wit iS in t.einun, r>W in Dumshi The 
two Danish words andtn "dink ", and amkn “ the othei ", 
differ only in the piesenft **r ah** no** nf th» s Shki, terrain 
English dialects, and * sjhs udK that sjtnki n m Scotlajni, furnish 
equally good examples <4 die '* gkdta] stop ’V* 

1 he pronunciation of (mnsufkujis ahm admits of very anpor' 
tant variation* quite upmi ft. a i thedUiVr* m < s m 

5 { vUr-us lvhi js rt* u 

* i,a,uimn VI, vi !, ,u j* 7S 

* J* '! CLXX1H, !■, 3U 
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^ da scnbed above ftwo at least are deserving of mention here 
^sros&sdue jtt/nm&ular effort and those dependent upon the 
elfcfib c^ c , opening. 

Not-fivti-^tr^uages require an equal expenditure of muscular 
foi’cr-in the production of articulatory movements. In certain 
of them the effort is reduced, to a negligible degree, speech 
flowing along in a continuous and easy fashion, with a sustained 
evenness q£ tone. In others, on the contrary, there- is a muscular 
vehemence which produces upon the ear an impression of 
violence, with abrupt stops, jerks, and shocks. 

Even in the same language, certain phonemes demand a 
greater muscular effort than others. This fact had already 
struck the ancient Greeks who distinguished their consonants 
as strong and weak. In general, the difference in stress is 
related to the contrast between sonants and surds This was 
the case m ancient Greek, and it is the case in French, where 
the consonants p, i, k, ate at the same time surds, and strongly 
enunciated, and the consonants b, d, g, on the contrary, are 
at once sonant and weakly enunciated. But there are some 
languages m which this distinction is unknown, or made in a 
different fashion. Thus one of the differences separating 
French from the German occlusives is that in German, especially 
South German, the sonant occlusives b, d, g, are strong, and 
appeal to the French ear as sounds intermediate between 
sonants and surds, sometimes even more closely akin to surds 
than, to sonants. Conversely, the surd conclusives p, t, k m 
South German are often weak ; even as we shall see, when 
they are not aspirated. 

Another cause for variation in the pronunciation of conso- 
nants lies in the size of the glottal opening. There are occlu- 
sives formed by an open glottis, and others formed by a closed 
glottis. 

Where the glottis is closed, as in French, and also in Slavonic 
and ancient Greek, the bands of the glottis, or the vocal chords 
are drawn together during the pronunciation of the occlusives 
They are thus ready to vibrate for the vowel following, if the 
occlusive is a surd, and to voice the occlusive as soon as the 
implosion has begun if it is a sonant. On the other hand, when 
the glottis is open, as it generally is in the German languages , 1 

* Meillet, XCV, p. 36, and IV, vol svi, p. clisi , Grammont, LX XVIII, 
p 84 
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t ic \ocaI c ion)s mj in i o ri t n ngth if time to g i into 
portion Gr vibrating, eithtr to mo t,a usotisi.t at the 
moment of iinphidon or to p-oducc tin* mwu 1 immediaud} 
after the explosion M««d < ummunly these is a sligut delay 
due to Kick of co ordination b, i«cu the tut hi Vim and* the 
v tting up of tlio glottal ribiahons 1 lie pG’u spas ddtesvive 
between these Gorman and l'i< tub sounds in tin fvl 

that the gloitd vibr Lt mils take l*« a* ? to Gait m (h mi,wi timr 
in Fre-r.i h That is one more it e>on v. Lv 1 lie Stern h, tut hearing 
a German pronounce ha, da, or ra tr.lftyu t the -.wmcH as p$ 
in, ha, in brunch the eoiHun-mt B «onar,t fitun the initial 
stages of the implosion, in Gtrm.m the w*4 part of the 
consonant is surd, as the '-oneie \ <h*. s not commoner Wild 
an appreciable linn- after the unphmon ;s<» p P i 

Pronunciation with the glmtu t »] « u « mails another eon-r 
qUelHi Thl'itlghout the entire dilMUeV of tin* 'Kill; lot, tin 
an expelled fiom the lungs (wontmes to uenmmhtb <n th* 
mouth, suu » nothing oppust s its fit e pax^on ,»f th- end ot the 
f rutin a; on tht mbit l, and m1«h the gln'tis !■> the 

glott d S studs cstistru* ! the pas- tge of the ait, «<t p.utiallv >u at 
hutd In const quenn , f he a? 1 i'<afss fiom the m >uth with 
much greater \tolemv when lie 1 glottis is vjn n, h>r wh ic it is 
closed the plot us s- ms to .a me i xtent as a moderating agi id 
tv the ittr euirent 'Eht* nidi of air is j,enerailv mi violent that 
we hear at the moment of explosion, a noise • hnracten.etir. e*i 
the sudden emission of an , whu h we impiopf rfy term " aspira- 
tion ”, On the of hi r hand, as see have j«j.i said , *,sru e the setting 
up of the glottal vibrations is, slightH udattlcd for the vowel 
that follows, a shorter or longer period of time elapses timing 
which no vowel or consonant is as yet fwxud Thu period of 
turn* is mturally taken up l j ih aspiration, and vtt finally 
get what is tailed an aspirated fonsonant. Instead of f, t, k, 
we pronounce the# letters ph, th, kh, f onsonunta of tins 
description could lx* * auly dixfingim.hed in the Speech of a 
South German if he were asked to pronounce If pat v dt Paris, 
unr foist dc the, un at matt de vasse. 

In the above description we or-, far fsom having exhitu&bd 
all the possibilities of plmnessa U<t tie have thus fmr accounted 
truly for produced by an ex pit at ion of breath. But there 
h also a cj rmp of m>piraud phnnvim x. Theoretically, we might 
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reclassify all the phonemes of the preceding list, imagining 
thepi to be produced by “ inspiration”. This would double 
our list. The term inspiration or inspirated is, however, in- 
correct, for m the introduction of the phonemes in question 
there is no introduction of air into the respiratory apparatus. 
These sounds are due simply to a suction movement ; they are 
often called " clicks ”. 1 

The inspirated phonemes or clicks are somewhat rare. It is 
said that certain African tongues normally use them, but they 
do not figure in the phonetic system of Indo-European 
. languages. They are only encountered by accident here and 
there. It has been established that in modem Breton the 
development of the p at the end of the first person plural 
(e.g. karomp “ we love ”, from karcrn ) is due simply to 
the presence of a click . 2 But this is exceptional in modem 
European languages 

Nevertheless, clicks are used as interjections in all languages. 
Thus French has an inspirated t to express doubt or attract 
attention ; by inspirating an alveolar t we show admiration or 
surprise ; inspirated / sometimes expresses the satisfaction of 
the epicure and at other times a feeling of effort, or pain, either 
keenly or slightly experienced. The word out when it means a 
doubtful or complaisant “ oui ” (yes) is often inspirated, as in 
non (no) when uttered in a low and careless voice. 

* L. Havet, VI, vol. u, p. 221 , Sacleux, CXVIII, p- 44. 

s Rousselot* CXV, vol. i, p. 492 , cl also Loth, VIII* voL xvi, p 20 1» 
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pHONFTir 5Yi>TFStS WD THF It fWAN FORM IT 01*5* 

r T" t HE number of possible phomnus is almost infinite No 
■*- musical instrument cars emit ;*s vauyi a,-, those 

produced by the human apparatus But languages utth/e 
by no means all the linguistic resiwuc On tlrs contrary, the 
number of phonenus in each iantfiug'* n kmitiM. 

The number of plto nuw-i in a language cannot, of course, Ik. 
calculated by the number of signs m \* ulphalmt Languages 
generally have mm** sounds than signs. This is the case m 
French, Italian, English, and German. Vet, in the rinsn, the 
number of phonemes Jmrdly * ver ext t "<L flute sum-, and 
may even he considerably less 

Such an estimate n>vd «<»t vistumsh aiuitm-, owing to the 
variety of sounds t!u human appasntus products, jhr\ cannot 
be employed in too great a ;mwb< r in any m.e tongue without 
embarrassing the sjwakej. Bt Miles, many *4 the possible 
sounds are mutually cxdus He, ms mg to the conformation 
of the oigans of speech. 

In every language the phummes art- closely allied to each 
other. They constitute a coherent and < knwtv kmt system m 
which all the parts correspond Thu is the Hirst law of pho- 
netic &, and it is extremely iinjioit.ini, for it means that a 
language is not made up of isolated phoncuus, but of a system 
of phonemes. 

Those who arc acquainted with foreign languages are well 
aware that each language km a phondtc syuem peculiar to 
itself. In passing from one language to another, they do not 
carefully consider each word and adjust their organs to the 
correct position for producing the phonemes composing that 
word. In that way they would never succeed in speaking 
fluently. It suffices, in changing from one language to another, 
to adjust the organs, once for all, <n a general way. If the 
foreign language they are speaking is a f.uniliar one, there is an 
unconscious adjustment of the vocal organs by which all the 
phonemes conform to the new tongue. The polyglot is like a 
harmonium-player, who by changing his keyboard gives a 
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particular value to each sound he produces. This adjustment 
can. readily be"seen in the fatigue experienced after speaking 
an unfamiliar language for any length of time The organs 
have been forced into new positions, requiring equally new 
muscular efforts. The exercise thus imposed upon them, if 
prolonged, causes fatigue very quickly. Those who wish to 
imitate a foreign, pronunciation when speaking their own 
tongue know, moreover, that the only thing needed to produce 
the desired effect is what we might call a phonetic transposition 
When this transposition is achieved, the same page of French 
•can give the impression that it is being read by an Englishman 
or a German. 

The existence of a phonetic system is the result of a law of 
equilibrium. It establishes a kind of balance among all the 
organs which co-operate in a phonation by virtue of which to 
each position assumed by any particular organ there is a 
corresponding position for others. But the accord is not even 
limited to the position of the organs ; it extends likewise to 
the muscular effort. Certain phonemes, for example, are 
pronounced with more breath than others, or with a greater 
articulatory effort. Besides, differences in quantity are usually 
bound up with differences of timbre. 

In French, a and o generally differ in timbre according to 
whether these vowels are short or long. This can be seen, for 
example, in. the pronunciation of pate and palte, of cote and 
cotte, saute and sotte, etc. An analogous difference exists in 
German, between short c and long e, short o and long o ; m 
Stehen , and Reh as opposed to Stella and ratten, or in Sohn and 
Roden as contrasted with kommen, Goti, etc It is the same 
with many other languages. 

The phonetic system is far from stable throughout the 
development of any given language. This is intelligible when 
we stop to reflect upon the manner in which it is transmitted, 
and upon the conditions which maintain its equilibrium. 

The system becomes fixed at an early age, and, apart from 
accidents which may affect the vocal organs, it tends to remain 
intact throughout life. But the apprenticeship is not completed 
at a single stroke. During the early years, which are of capital 
importance in the development of language, the child con- 
tinually stores up from day to day words which he tries to 
reproduce just as he hears them. These are not individual 
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sounds which ho has learn d t pr i unr hut w rds o groups 
of words. lionet organs roust art uitt-xlnh., th„rosclves m 

producing sound combination-, winch are snm»*f«n»*s exceed 
jngly complicated The < hiH is r.ur.Jv -m. *> -vdil at the first 
attempt He has to nuk* 1 the eflmt sevtn.l tiroes, u/*mtmg 
his* prumim saitfu by r< feu nee to that of ih** petip]*> who s>ptak 
to him, until he feels that he i- ahU m repoxlu* ** e\.tt.Uy whit 
he hears. The forms adopt"** jvmunwitly at tin* end os Isis 
apprenticeship constitute his j L.melie v.-Ann, whith he 
establishes by successive* truiK bv ehrom.it mg meurmt 
sounds and by makin-4 his vu*al chords flexible enough fur 
perfect execution 5 Tht prodmHon «f ihev movements 
finally becomes automatic I he Vot.il organs h»*vi a memory 
comparable to that of the pi.ini'V-. frogei-, which move 
mechanically over tin keys ns the o\c follows the notation 
on the printed papa 

The tranMi'ission ut pronunciation from one gt iteration to 
another is diMonuniitms in the sen** that the child is forud 
to learn everything ovet again During appteutmrship, 
doubtless, hmdtutv dfepoiafioro. pi .tv some part, but it is 
no* difficult to uah/a* hmv nnnv ,n« id- nts may nfis e£ the 
integrity of pronunciation with each in \v gt notation. It rarely 
happens, indeed, that when its appientii estop i< ended 
the child's phonetic system is txaetly like that of its 
parents. Some phoneticians even chum that this never 
happens. 

In this interplay of complex movements which constitutes 
the phonetic system, the organ may either exaggerate or 
inhibit its action to a very slight extent A rnnwle may be 
somewhat weak or slow m executing a movement or it may, on 
the contrary, lx: unusually vigorous and rapid. As a result there 
is a discrepancy between the phonetic $\ stents of successive 
generations. This lack of ajrrrr ment may be a \ er y minor affair, 
and may not even lie apprtejUbic to the ear , nevertheless, it js 
serious in its consequences, for it mean* nothing toss than a 
a break in the continuity of iho phonetic '.ysteiu. Sometimes, 
however, the discrepancy is clearly marked The child 
articulates differently from its parents, and substitutes a 
different series of sounds for that whirls they fxisxess. Thus a 

i Cf. the wrtfki c»t«d at the begirmng ^ i tht thanwr uj^ecUmfi and alio 
a. Mhtot , IX. >, {>. 31 1 , mu» it. p. W». 
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child who acquired the habit of pressing the tip of his tongue 
against the top of his alveoke instead of placing it against the 
teeth, instead of ptonouncing the French dentals would 
pronounce the English t and d 
Thri kind of phonetic change presents several very important 
features. In the first place it is unconscious. The child whose 
tongue goes either too far or not far enough is not aware of the 
excess or inadequacy of his efforts He thinks he is articulating 
like his parents when he is really articulating differently. It is 
the unconscious nature of the change which explains its 
permanence. The child would endeavour to correct himself 
if he were conscious of his mistake 

Furthermore, the change is absolute. That is to say, that 
the change is complete and irremediable. It is not to be 
regarded as a spontaneous creation adding a new element to 
the system, but as the transformation of an existing element 
This transformation presupposes that the child is incapable 
of exactly reproducing a phoneme he has heard. It is rather 
striking that the phoneme abandoned for another is, of all the 
phonemes, usually that one which is foreign to the system : the 
one that is most difficult to articulate. No one has more 
difficulty in pronouncing a liquid l than the French of the 
present day, who have just lost it 

Lastly, the change is regular, that is to say, its direction 
has been determined by previous changes This feature is 
explained by the nature of the elements which build up the 
equilibrium of the system. In all phonetic systems there are 
dominating elements which regulate the others In describing 
the system of any mode of speech, we can always account for 
all the peculiarities of that speech by reference to certain 
general principles of tongue-position, breathing-force, or 
muscular effort. Doubtless these general principles hold good 
only for a given time, since the system changes more or less 
from age to age , but at that particular moment they constitute 
the framework and skeleton of the language. From the point 
of view of the gradual evolution of the language, these general 
principles indicate its natural tendencies And, indeed, it 
has been proved, by comparing two different historical periods 
of a language, that the changes exhibited by the latter existed 
in germ in the earlier period. 
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The classic example of rrg iLt ity m ph n tm changes 

is the Gt-imamc " M<ixnd->frifring eaileti m German, 
Latitvenchubu ng 1 Tnis phi norm m -n is found m other languages 
besides the Germanic ; in Armnniin for e -cample, ami Ossetic, 
The initial cause of ike developin' nt la's Hdw« t n prummouttmi 
with the glottis rfosttl, uni ... pu nunirutum with the glottis 
open (see p 31). 

When a certain nice r- u~tonn d, hke the German 1 -, to 
speaking with the gluitL upon, the sonant ami surd o< t Uivtvs s 
are subjected to a series of literal ions, du" to a delay in the 
starting of the glottal vibrations {sr** p jjrp On tin* one muni, 
in a group such a< da or Pa, a- the ce. a! chords do not Ix-gm 
vibrating immediately upon the implosion, t morn or less 
large part of the eorwmnnt h**t f 'im surd r and tle-m is fmttUy 
a tendency to change the entire '*n , unt uiio a surd On the 
other hand, in a group such a:> tu or pu U vwt i n the explosion 
of the occlusive and the production of the a which follows, ih«*ie 
is a more or less shod interval But tin* explosion allows the 
air free passage. Hence then- is a rutut.il ; widens fr» change 
the occlusive into an aspirate or even mh< a fricative, parte u- 
Iatly if the explosion is violent md if th>- unpins, d.-spitt the 
abrupt rush of air that is v -king to escape, do nut immediately 
return to a position of red, \\v then get the* pronunciation 
tha, pha, or even ha or p/a If the rush of au rertdeis the 
occlusion incomplete, the K4tm.il tcmlmev for asphalts and 
fricatives is towards the spirant f/u /a) - 1 

The two processes we have jusi explained plav a consul. rahU* 
role m the history of the t wnnanu languages ft o> these which 
account for the fact that the In* in hun»f«*«ui sonant in died m 
always lorrespoml to the common (L: manic. *ur»K (Gothic 
skapjan " to shape ", tfan “ to rat ", i*ld High German #<-•//;«« 
“ to mOk ", a*i compared with the Latin s.u&s edn, mittftto) , 
and the surd occlusives ,tlwa\ - com*, pond to spirants (Goth 
hi i/an “ to fly ", pahan “ to Ik 1 <}Ht t ", as romp in d with the 
Greek KMfrw Latin taiea) 1 }«*'--• are th*- oijlv two shifts 

1 Tti* iater^.rc*aHon id thus ph* a-*m<‘iv*« pos-t; (im is U .it sms-tally 
approved by fVihb Imposts {M-ilM, XCV, p 37: (Umhiot, VI, v.d u, 
p 192, Vend rye.. XC1KL. p. iam, it » tva admit* nt i». if, 

row Wundt. CCXXill, *, "J, f „ IM , if, M-u*r. XXXV, i,|v, i. 10? 

Ilirt, CLXVII, p, fstS X. I fei.t, XXVI, voi, x\x\%, j, s.\. vji, 1 12 

* The -agn p indicates the dental text *ptrai<! fwartl m ihr Kfivlati thv,h 
or than A. 
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characteristic of Germanic. 3 - But the spirant dev* loping from 
the .surd occlusive is not always surd , there an: cases where it 
appears as a sonant. The Danish linguist Vomer ar count* d 
for this by showing 1 2 that it became a sonant only m word" 
where the following syllable bore no accent in Indo-European 

In fact a certain number of different tendencies nit across 
the interplay of the sound-shifts. For example, in sr-vt rat 
other languages, the spirant surds become sonants sn mb r- 
vocalie positions {Vemer’s discovery serves only as a corrects *- 
test to this general one). There is another tendency, according 
to which the sonant spirants, by a sort of rebound upon the 
speaker, react against the weakening they have undergone 
and become sonant occlusives. The second case has taken 
place in German. Thus the corresponding German words foi 
the English thin, thumb, and thorn are dttnn , Daumen, and Dorn, 
which were initially spirant before they became occlusive 
This evolution is most clearly seen in the case of the dentals 
It even extends sporadically outside the Gorman field (English 
gold, wild as compared with the Gothic gulp, wilpcis). Several 
other spirants show the same evolution m this respect 3 , thus 
in several dialects initial w becomes b ( has for &a,\, or bed for 
well), or j becomes g after r ( Ferge “ pilot ", Scherge " sergeant ", 
both developments from the primitive veryo, seer jo). 

These examples show that all the changes which Germanic 
consonants have undergone cannot be ascribed to a single law. 
It is remarkable, however, that throughout all the changes 
resulting from special conditions, the general tendency which 
manifested itself in prehistoric shifts continued to make 
itself felt throughout the history of Germanic languages ; thus 
about the sixth century of our era, after Old High German 
had achieved its second sound-shifting, modem German, at 
least in the southern districts, had begun to prepare a third ; 
in another section of the field, the Danish language, a new 
shift is actually now in the process of development . 4 

A phenomenon like sound-shifting, which is a good 

1 The Germans, followed by the linguists of other countries generally- call 
the laws of the Germanic bound -shifting Grimm’s Laws, although ihf*y 
were discovered before Jacob Grimm by the Dane JKattfc , cf. Pedersen, 

CCXXX p $2 

8 In a celebrated article, XXXVII, voL xxin, p. 97. 

a Behagcl, CXLIV, pp. 201, 204. 

* Braune, XXVI, vob xxxvi, p, 564. 
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example of regulantv ml cont m itv U me nsfatts at tiie 

same time thaf phonx:tu, chatw-' ~ J j» “it*n extend te> a very 
large part of In ' 1 poptilafnm, h order r< appreciate the nature 
of a change it is not suilu n nr mrnlv :u luruparc tin* child’; 
pronunciation with th*d of its pan at-, tii.it is to siy uu rely 
tocorthidei us isolated mdivrlu.il in < t u .. C'-nualnm Iht only 
change which count.-* f.»r anything m im eves >4 ,t ,s 

that whudi occurs in the spm U of ,i whole group of irdu nlmcs 
The greatest phoaatc <«iar,.:* . t Ai pie-t* during the pesaag* 
from one generation to anoth*i‘. Ui have still So <U tcemme 
what relation individual (hang''*' .aid g«n*i.d changer 'near to 
all the children of one geuctafion ft mav hupp* n that a 
child, because of «t umgcmt.dh delta tive constitution, is 
incapable of pronouncing certain sounds, and has, sn other 
words a defective pionm.cudnm Hies** individual defects 
are generally interesting only h* tin phv*u< mu All the same, 
then rh.iv he of ?ervn r t*> the linguist i.t eidh ttmg tiu* plenetu 
tendencies of a language Si urn tutus md« td, tie v univ < insist 
in the exaggeration of 4 natural l« mt***:- v Jhey ,ue then 
symptomatic, in tin setisi that th'-y fftr.iv tin weak point 1 - 
m a phonetu sjstem Ihev show at whit pl.ur msjsUnn is 
weakest, and in vvh.it due* lion u« w pburn fu temkm m3 threat* n 
to lead the language Thu m«k. however, u^mres gtc.it 
circumspection on the linguist':, part, and m general u is la 4 
to leave it outside the field of our investigates , up* re than one 
individual must lx* *tudt* d in ml* 1 to progwzic 4 ti tidcney 
Fur a long time it was t*ej«vc*d that all ph'mHjc changes 
started from an individual and were only uttlnddma changes 
generalized. This conception is imomst N‘o individual 
could have the pc.wtr of im>K*Miut upon lm. Jcllows a pro- 
nunciation against which then mstmet would tvbd There is 
no force capable of generalizing a phonetic < bulge fn outer 
that a phonetic change may fie.-ome geru-f d for a sori.it group, 
all the members of tiu- group must jms,. ,s u. p Aural triulsncy 
to adopt it spontaneously 1 To uitrihuh this to imitation is 
hero beside the point An alien ant piomnscsatnm brings its 
author no disciples, and generally »nly tends to make him 
ridiculous. 

We might here protest that fashion is the dele! mining cause, 
and this cannot be denied in certain cavs We know that m 
I Meilk*. IX, I, p, an . It P wo, an*3 II, v,4. IX, &m. 
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imitation of the Beauharnars family who followed the creole 

custom, and did not pronounce the r , aristocratic society of the 
Directoire Period affected the elimination of this consonant 
This -was the fashion of the incoyabks, which did not last long, 
and r left no traces except in the legends of prints and m 
almanacs Antiquity has known similar freaks of fashion 
Aid blades was in the habit of pronouncing r as l (Aristophanes, 
Wasps, 44*-6), and his son thought it proper to imitate him 
(Archippos, mentioned, by Plutarch, Ltfa of Alcibiades , 41} 
Catullus makes fun of a Roman of his day called Arrius, who 
m imitation of the Greek aspirated the Latin c, pronouncing 
commoda, for example, as ckommodct. 

These are exceptional cases which, properly understood, 
only confirm the rule. Indeed, it will be observed that these 
phonetic changes have not come to an end. The Latin peoples 
continue to pronounce their c as an occlusive, and the history 
of c in the Romance tongues does not appear to have been 
interfered with by the fashion which Arrius represents. The 
particular pronunciation of this snob has remained foreign, to 
the phonetic system of the Latins True, it may have per- 
sisted for a longer or shorter time in some isolated words. This 
would no longer be a matter of phonetics, but only of vocabulary. 
Moreover, the question arises whether this mama ridiculed 
by Catullus was not at bottom a mere matter of vocabu- 
lary It is hardly likely that Arrius changed every c in his 
language to ch, that is to say, systematically substituted one 
articulation for another. All he did was apparently to intro- 
duce ch in place of c in certain words to make them seem like 
the Greek. 

The case of the incroyables is quite different, for they intro- 
duced into normal French, the French of Paris, a peculiarity 
of pronunciation belonging to another French dialect, that of 
the creoles of Martinique. The elimination of r in French, 
however, seems to conform to a general tendency of the lan- 
guage, at least in so far as the guttural v characteristic of 
Parisian French is concerned. In certain positions, at the end 
of a word, after a consonant, and even in an intervocalic 
position, this r is scarcely recognizable to-day But for the 
influence of scholarship and traditional literature, perhaps it 
would already have disappeared. The English alveolar r, 
articulated in quite a different place, is likewise gradually 
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disappearing and mam Fng sh pt >pl p< rhips without txnng 

aw.ur of the fact, pronounce it no Iw^r. 

It is customary, in comparative philology. in express phonetic 
, lunges in the form of Ians 1 Sm h is the so called (t fin trim's 
law 5 ’ of the tiernaanie wmnd ‘•lusts, We may already 
estimate the value winch should N* au,nhcd to fin? word 
" law \ from the havgomy An uib-^.nec whuh 1ms hi come 
famous in philology prnchmmd that "phonetic laws work 
blindly and with a blind necessity' ", dtt lai ttgetetze within 
blind, mi i Hinder Nalurnir^r:!.* 'I his utterance, which 
provoked violent pobmirs in bs dev, nmv inclines its rather to 
smile The very least we can s,*y of it is that it is jmutewhat 
rash, as it gives to phonetic laws mi aitugi Uur unwarranted 
authority. Phonetic law is tan a tonxt.wit pnnupK and it is 
not, in the scientific sense of tm* lent), a “ necr> sit y ”, It is the 
abuse of the term " law ” that has hen led to error 

Laws are made to control the actions nf nun?, and, conse- 
quently, are orhnted towards the future, thus j*-nal law 
regulates the fate of the gudf v, and mat 1 * w dieMte* the 
behaviour of iitizens. It w urifnt lunate that the word 1 iw 
lias been stretched to embrace natural prmnphs, which have 
ben established by uxprrirm ♦ , m m j hr ■aev at « hemistry. 
Such an extension has tween favoured fhu-tiy by tin fact that 
m thiwe m ienecs experiment 5-how-- ,» i onsfanf rehdtoii between 
phenomena, so that law which is a simple sun-men i of relation- 
ships, gives us the impr«ssum of piemimg tin* rxjw sinvuts., 
when in fact if only follows them p r, an abuse uf Imguage, 
howwf-r, in attribute an hnj* rnteu- « ha mu ter to “ law” uwd 
m tin.- sens* 

Phonetic laws can in no way be assimilated to tlmy* of 
physios and dmmbtiy, lb*’ InA uniting two vao i save italic 
of a language h a circumstantial ami nut a natural nut* We 
cannot anticipate a priori how a piuih nUr sound will dev* iup, 
her.msi into the tvolutmn of sound**, then* always enters i 

1 t f fhs, ti.iiliorr aihv m var rtjnacfae«, LXX VU, aisj emwlly 

Muliel, “Let- ; >u n jiS.-tu t kijin--,' I \*4, i, ft ,ff! , M>V?H“!ep, htbt V, 
{•$’*! f+Mtr ' » H, flrlhradt, ' f>4, West r, us* t<rp* " , XXIV* h 277- 

3**8 ftS'lSM: ]. \*'vl ?w, " v.nt fee. t^insenqiM -v " (XCfX, 

5 St It'S* flSUS-J, isful lUarftiUjTt -le < 'JUfleflMy, CXIR 

3 Tim tout 4aa>i by tits wwfn.m hmon-t/Htrmiuu, o,iiieP (IMMlj Hie 

**11**1 l*e r <,{ j-h.Ojew lw SWU Jif i t'rtViJSsHtf&Ull <1 WJfMlXe j^-tses 1\ 

mb Hid iswo, u. SthmhArai. CCIV- 
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varying number of unknown factors Nevertheless, as a formula 
expressing changes that have taken place in the past, phonetic 
law is absolute. This character results from the general 
coherence of the phonetic system and the regularity of the 
changes (see p. 37} that take place. As these affect articula- 
tion as a whole, rather than isolated words, all words involving 
the same articulation become altered in the same way Therein 
lies the only principle of phonetic law. Such laws are simply 
formulas which sum up processes and rules governing corre- 
spondences. 

These phonetic laws, then, enable us to include in certain 
formulae the history of the sounds which occur in any language, 
and provide ns with a key to the changes they have undergone. 
If we know a word in a given language whose form can be 
accounted for by a phonetic law, we also know the forms of all 
■other words in that language coming within the range of that 
law. Given two dialects sprung from one language and following 
a definite law, a knowledge of that law will reveal the phonetic 
principles involved in each of the dialects If I know that 
German has substituted an initial 2 for the original t preserved 
m English, I at once understand why I find the form Zahrs in 
one as opposed to tear in the other ; but I understand also the 
opposition of zehn to ten, zmngen to twinge, Zunge to tongue, etc. 
One of these words enables us to predict the other. It happens 
occasionally that philologists have reconstructed a prion 
the form of some non-existent word, and have beta subse- 
quently justified by the discovery of a new text containing 
that word. Phonetic laws are the basis of all etymological 
research. Any etymologist who ignored them would labour 
m vain. 

It is easy to demonstrate, likewise, how these laws aid in the 
study of foreign languages. In learning a new language it 15 
of great assistance to know the rules governing sound-corre- 
spondence between this language and those we already know 
Thus, if I know that Spanish changes the initial Latin / to h, 

I know that “ faire ” is hacer, “ farine ” harina, “ foin " heno, 

" fer " Metro, “ fils ” hip, “ feuille ” hop, " fumee ” humo, etc. 
There is a kind of flair which guides the memory in such cases, 
and which at need will substitute the proper form with some 
guarantee of correctness. Possibilities of error none the less 
exist. Mistakes may even arise from an inopportune or 
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exaggerated application of phonetic Jaws (such as in hyper- 
dialectism or hyper urbanist:, discussed on p. 49). In the 
foregoing case it would lead to error, for instance, to attempt 
an a priori reconstruction of the Spanish word for fire along the 
lines of the correspond en< 0 between the latin focus, the Italian 
fuoco, and the French feu. The true form is furgo, ami not 
huego, because initial /. in Spanish, does not change into h 
before # where there is a hiatus. The Gascon dialects go even 
further in this respect than Spani-L ; they have huek for " feu '* 
and change initial/ into h in every position. 5 

The linguist's first consideration, therefore, must be to define 
exactly the conditions in which phonetic law applies, and its 
extension in space and time. 

In fact, phonetic change are limited in time. Once the 
change has affected all those words on which its action is 
possible, the law expressing that change becomes null and void. 
The language, may recreate new combinations altogether 
similar to those previously affected by the change, hut these 
combinations will now remain without modification. 1 hey are 
said to be no longer subject to the law. "1 1ms all languag-s 
have doublets representing words from identical sources 
introduced into the language at different jteriods, The oldest 
forms can be recognized because thay have undergone greater 
modification due to the influence of phonetic changes which 
operated no longer at the time when the more recent forms were 
introduced. In French there are the words mwt? and avocut, 
loyal and Ugal, n sportively derived from the same Latin 
prototypes. When these second forms came into the French 
language by a different route, however, from the first, the 
phonetic changes which had luoughi about alterations in the 
earlier forms had long since ceased to be opn tike. 

It happens likewise that the formula* of correspondence 
established between certain languages are sometimes contra- 
dicted by forms that have been borrowed from another 
language. German has ss for the single or double medial t in 
English, so that they have baser instead of better, wasser 
instead of water. But the two Inum.iiw have the same word 
in butter, and the German Afesse is in English mass (as in 
Christmas, Lammas), both of which contradict the preceding 
law in different ways, The reason is that butter and mass 
{ Messe ) are both borrowed from Latin. 
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